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ORIGINAL ESSAYS, 


ON THE DANGER OF BEING TOO GOOD, 


Tuere are people who err on the side of virtue. We are all 
taught to beware of vice Murder, robbery and intemperance are 
set up to aflright us in our earliest lessons, and even the minor im- 


arrogance, impol 


moralitics, such as rudeness, teness, Vanity, pride ’ 


self-contidence, ete, are ye Inted, to Our bovish Imagination, In very 


hideous colours, so that we soon ac quire the habit ot disliking and 


been able to escape them entirely, 


avoiding them, or. 1f we have not | | 


we are, nevertheless, ashamed of them, and strive either, by arti- 
fice, to conc¢ il, or, by resolut on, to overcome them But none of 
us ever suspects danger in virtue \ person apprehending a source 


] 


of disquiet in exe | 


Wi 


ie without anv fear of our going too rapdly or too 





, would yand universally be regarded 


and ridie whipped and wheedled on 


with astonishment are 


‘path of virt 





I 
far. Both men and clildven are thus urged and entreated, thus 
threatened and caressed, to such a violent hatred of vice, and 
such an ungovernable partiality toward virtue, as to p oduce nume- 
rous evil consequences, which, until now that | propose to explain 
them, have enterely escaped the observation, or, at least, the record, 


of sages and moralists 
It 


out against virtue, 


may appear somewhat venturesome, in these times, to come 


in Opposition to and in defiance of all the esta- 


blished essayists. I know that my reader will be astounded, and, 


peradventure, alarmed ; but I flatter myself that [ am taking a view 
of the sul im the first acknow- 


leds 


vance anything in favour of vice 


ct as correct as it Is original | 








od crusader against virtue, and the first who has dared to ad- 





But this is the age of discoveries 


least of 





I should term it the thinking age n 


have d 


l do not de spar t 


bringing these two great rivals, whose conflicts ivided man- 


kind since the creation, a httle more upon a level. I am not an ad- 


vocate for vice. But I would define the extent of its responsibility 


and of its evil with the precision of a lawyer; nor would I do any 
thing to injure the permanent influence of virti 


We 


The father of wickedness himself could only be con- 


but only keep her 





within her legal bounds live 


hoa country where every one 








has ruyghts 


demned among us by a * yury trial.” T trust to succeed im proving 


the justice of my cause More improbable events have happened 


* This us the oprmon of a Mr. Robert Fulton.” said one gentleman 


to another, when the great innovator was just commencing his bril- 


liant career, and in reference to some local projected improvement 

Robert Fulton, a id, 
for 

, 


gracely asseris the 


“ This is the opmion of a Mr In mentioning 


him as the sugvester, I say enough; what can be ¢ 


a man wh 


pected from 


the intelligence of 
pel 
I repeat the position with wh 


who err on the sid 


possibility of pro- 


cere 


ling a vessel by steam!!! 


h Teommenced 





There are pe ople 


e of virtuee—who carry it too far—who love it too 


much—who think wt affords them too exclusive a claim tor superiority 


They make of t a thing unmanageable ; they are /oo good, and they 





sacrifice every person's convemence and happiness to their own 
! 


goodness 


Let us look a little more closely into this matter, and observe the 


bad effects of some of these virtues 


and no one can detest duplic itv more than mys« if, but I have known 


Pras kness, now, iS a Virtue, 


the most disagreeable effects to spring from it. There are pe ople 


who feel it a duty to sav cruel things merely because they think them 


Thev broach awkward subjects, wound generous feelings, make the 
| 


most unnecessary disclosures respecting themselves and others, in- 


troduce discord imto famies, and create eternal enemies, because 
» deceive, or to sutler deceit They 
} 


they are too severely honest t 


would not hesitate to lacerate the heart of an orphan, by revealing 


the errours or the crimes ot a parent, rather than protess to be 1gno- 


not They sting vou to the soul im the 


“You 


dear, | have no wish to hurt your feelings 


rant, when thev were 


so 


most affectionate way in the world must erense me, my 


You know | am your 
best trend, hut L esteem it my duty to be pe rfeetly frank with vou, 
and | am certain, hereafter, when I have anything agreeable to say, 
vou will entertaim a more unhesitating rehance upon mv smncerity ] 


There is nothing on earth I hate and abhor 
pen 


pique myself upon it 

so much as a hypoerite ! 
Mrs. Opie has somewhere said, (or rather the newspapers have 

inflicted upon her the responsibility of having said it; for I do not 


believe that sensible lady, and most deliwhtful writer, ever uttered 


7 
anvthing so absurd,) that one who wore upon her person imitation 
ornaments, (paste, instead of diamond, or Roman pearls, instead of 
real ones,) was, in fact, guilty of a deliberate falsehood; inasmuch 
as she virtually mtended to deceive the world, and proclaim as true, 
what she knew to be untrue. This is clearly an errour on the side 
of virtue ; but reflect upon the consequences of such doubly-distilled 


purity. It would forbid a thousand things, which are not only orna- 


forced to take 
The re 


order of 


The bald would be 
al 


established 


mental, but useful and necessary 


off their wigs—the aged to unhook their artitk teeth 


would be no end to the innovations upon the 


society Half the lawvers would abandon their chents without a 
trial; the doctors would kill ther patients at onee, and to a certainty, 
by telling them they would probably die in the end; and paimters 
would be obliged to dismiss their sitters, with * Really, madam, you 





ine exposed on the canvass 2 


uld, ** ‘Take 


will only make yourself mdieulous 


ty 


Was there ever a mother that did not mstil into her « 


care, my boy ; little cluldren should be seen and not he 


ask tor anything; give half of what you have to your trends ; above 
ill things, be obedient, and never quarrel, on any account.” Well, 
all these speaking, are proper imstructions ; but uw fre 





is that, while tl only approprate to children who 





wv are 


bold 


or q they are with 


the same care bestowed upon others, whose ten 
M inv bovs 


ire presumptuous, ungenerous iarreisome, 


} 
lenecies le ma dia 


metrically opposite direction are altogether too back 








ward and shy—too facile and open-hearted—too dependant ind sub 
missive—too easily led by the influence of others, or by the various 
circumstances of life. The rirtues of venerosity, obedience, modesty 
tameness under oppression, ete., demand to be weake ed stead of 
strengthened. Such bovs want an miusion of less anuable qualitives 

I myself have suffered in various ways for being foe good. Tear 
not deceare anybody; and all with whom I deal have ut theu 
power to take advantage of me, and they very often do I am, bv 
far, too err People do not understand it They t k | ive 
some design One of my superfluous virtues is dismterestedness 
but, instead of gaining fmends by it, it frequently creates me ene 
nes Strangers, toward whom | conduct myself a to the 
golden rule, and to whom I do as I weul them do to me ike 
a second look mto my countenance, and then tall to reflecting w 


secret motive I can have for thus cultivating their tavour, and [tind 


they are on their guard agaimst me, and stand prepared to hear te 
untold some design nw i} may need their assistance \ repr 


tation Is thus gamed tor being very cunning by a course of conduct 
exactly the reverse After my death, perhaps W ie " friends 
compare notes about me when, by ascertamimg the nature of ab iV 
private act ons and their results, they see how litthe good to miyseit has 


sprung from them, and how often my simplicity and cdisinterestoedness 





have induced me to more violent and persevering exertions tor others 
than my own advancement ever put me to—it will be pereeivec 
and acknowledged, that Tam entitled to praise for a virtue as rare 
as it 1s useless and ¢ xpensive to him who practises it R 





ORIGINAL MORAL TALES, 


THE SWIss CULPRIT, 


BY CHARLES CONSTANTINE PISE, DD 
CHAPTER I 
Trste et funeste etlet du ener de nos « ' 


Tur * Cleopatra” was lying at the wharf, with her snow-whute can 


vass all ready to expand, like the broad wings of a sea-te 


Wi to tle 


winds of ocean. Her pennons curled and fluttered, as the fair breeze 


treshened, and the passengers were admonished to get aboard Lh 
prospect of a certain de parture, at length, from the narrow, dark and 
uninteresting street In which our hotel was heuune { pm Havre, was 
hailed by myself and my compamons with hearttelt exultation. It 
like the glad imtellivence to the liberation 


seemed captive that his 


was at hand 


Who that has found himself far aw Ay on some strange shore, un 


patiently waiting a favourable breeze to bear hus bark onward 





toward 


the point of t 


e compass where his country hes, but may fancy the 


joy which we expenenced, when our beautiful ship, with her sails all 


loosened, and her decks all snug, and her crew all spirited, majests 





cally glided down the narrow docks, and bore away in boundless 


treedom on the deep 


It was morning : and the sun, with his early rays, was tinging the 


hie ights of hiavre , While the arched heavens seemed to rest in light, 


re clining, on one side, upon the green mountains, and on the other, 


upon the tathor ss abyss The song of the sailor, as he adjusted 





the sails, rang merrily and shrilly on the welkin, and was occasionally 
answered by the screaming of the gull, wich, with fantastick and 
rapid tlight, darted athwart the ship, and appeared to enjoy her coim- 
pany as some kindred rover on the seas. ‘The gale blew freshly trom 
the east, and ere long, land melted away, and there was naught be- 
fore the view, but water and sky 

“Calum undique, et undique pontus 

——— And naught appeared around 

Save the high heavens and the deep profou 





Imagine not, kind reader, that it is my intention to attempt the des- 




















erption of a storm, « fa monetonous voyage across the broad At 
lantick >: Lhave anotherdesign. Tiere isa tale to be told, which 
deserves a lofver stram than I am capa of imparting—a deeper 
pathos than it is given to me to portray. Sull let me essay the story 
imi w the cold rain beats against my windew on this story 
mght of November, permit me to k of the wretched victim of 
des r—pernut me to tell the story of the untortunate Swiss Culprit 
Besides e cal ssengrers, host of w nwere Americans, ox 
iltingly looking toward the west, and pant tor ther natal land ; 
there were the steerage neariv Uiree hundred emigrants trom the 
vallhies of Switzerland, gomg te the asvlum of strangers, to the region 
t nuk and honey Oh! as the peaks of Lurope cisapyn ared 
trom eves, they gathered m groups about thew quarter of the 
SUID, y iclusters, or the last lume, upon the thin lines which 
tuntly traced afar the dusky undulations of the mountains. ‘The pe 
cular dress of the peasantry——the hall-muilitary caps and hunting 
~ sof the men—all of whom perpetually smoked their horned and 
twisted pipes the rougaly-plaitted har and the uncouth woollen 
dresses ol ‘ Nore fantastically adorned w many-coloured 
sa irre ale 4 theuts j esented A ple tures ue spree bac le 
the ean Vhev se woul, wath the except ot ‘, an honest, 
s ‘ =, Virthous imal re us peo ‘ 
Not could be more lulling to the wave-tossed passenger—at 
‘ Than the one ™ which they were accustomed to 
‘ it cat eve ny, as the sun went down Men, woe n, and 
‘ nn ed ther vorces m one emulous stram of harmony and 
evott one Ww osu Ahven mn honour of the virgin mother, 
and the redeon i r,t tany of the sats and frequently 
‘ Wi 1 lL teorve prayer 
As T viewed the lv « wed m these devotional exercises 
leould not b ‘ the retl n, that while the favouring el 
‘ iv a tomy home, they are bea these emigrants 
i mid farther trom t r native lulls Every dash of the ship 
t re that rolls westward, is another chasm between them 
na renner Such os the oppesite fate of men! that which fills 
o bre tol one w Vand f is Olten to anotoer the source 
t despondency and pain 
Ame these exiles, there was one, whose furrowed brow, atten 
ted face close expression, bespoke a culty and a wretch 
ed heart Nev sas aceon ye win the devotions of lus com 
JMITOnS fut, Ww they were sin ror praying he, with folded 
ims, and deep tiacd case sould rectine over the raining of the ship, 
nd seemier ed m dark communion with the waters. If he looked 
it all upon them on those occestons, 1 was with a ohastly smile, and 
nutter serine ' tellnottle 
Thus man, whose t vas Bontace, wore a red fanned cap upon 
ead tat na cone, with a black tassel hanging down his 
ck. Ths ove ss was of dark grav, with a white figured border 
wd a blue belt 1 tly buekled around hos want Ilis pape, which 
e never lad aside, was twisted under hus arm like a couled s« rpent, 
emit ra ok Lineessant volume of smoke, which curled about 
n ihe the mest o 1 full 1 noticed but a sinele individual who 
oke with 4 peared to ive any ar intance with him 
| peers was ire we re « borders of France, and of a mien 
ind ceportment w denotes & person Wit had scen better days 
He was dressed en hourge and spoke the French language 
correctly, betrayin howe ve a strong provincial accent m his 
pronunciation 
One evenmag—a beautiful evenmg it was—the stars wer bright, 
the moon was full, the wood tar, the ocean brillant one evening, as 


the Cleopatra, full of lie it would seem, was proudly sporting on 


ward with the contending waters, leaving mn ber rear a track of lust 


re, 
sparkling brine as | was pacing the 


thoukrng, 


meet again, I perceived these 


snd dashing trom ler prow 


deck the magnificent scene with dotinite 


delight, of the frends | was soon to 


n close conversatior They | The otner 








two omicrants were alone 
stecrage-passcngers were below, and my companions ol the cabin had 
retired to siecp 

| protited by the opportunity, and approa hed them, with the view 
of inquirmg who that strange and solitary man might be, and what 
was fis history 

* Pray, sir.’ said 1, addressing myself im French to Bomface, © do 





fraid he 


loud of smoke, cast 


you understand ish With the utmost sang removed 


kt 


the pipe from his mouth, emitted a ¢ ascrutimz ny 


Hlis companion evinced 


look upon me, and made no reply | a yood 


deal of uneasiness, and after pacing, to and 
“Why do tle 


mn very good I rench 


tro, for a few moments, 
Bo uf ia 


He proposes a civil question, im a gentle- 


you not answer geutlemar * he said, 


manly manner, and you should certainly make him a reply 

Boniface leaned on a water-cask, and smuled—but who could des- 
enbe that smile! it was marked with horrible contempt, and curled 
his hps with despair I uneonserusly recoded from the glare of his 


glance ; it rived me hike the hghtuing—ait pierced my inmost heart, 











~ 
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and I felt as though I should be safer in the cabin than in his 
company 

“ Do not mind his scowling look,” exclaimed his friend, indignantly , 
“if he does not conduct himself with more propriety toward gentle- 


men. 1 will forsake him too.” Again Boniface turned away and 
smiled. His friend became excited. “ You laugh, alas! You have 


” 


but one friend left; and when you lose him you may weep 
Still Boniface made no reply ; but recklessly adjusted his pipe, and 
locked up his tortured feelings in silence indeseribable 


* He surely understands me,” said |; * for though no very great 


proficient in the art of speaking the French language ——” 

“ He understands you perfectly, sir; what J understand, he cannot 
mistake. His native language is the Swiss, but he speaks the French 
as perfectly as a Frenchman.” 

“Why, then, will he not give an answer to a plain and friendly 
question? You may depend upon it the Americans require eivility 
from the emigrant who lands upon their shores.” 

I was then on the point of quitting them, when Boniface turned 
toward me, and with a voice sepulehral and boding, said 

« Monsieur, | am not going to America.” 

«Not going to America!” exclaimed his companion, evincing an 
expression of shame for Boniface—* are we not on our way to that 
country! 

“Whither are 
to apprehend that the man was half-deranged 

* Not to America, IT vow ;” 


No, reader; he will never land agai on any shore 


you bound, then, think you’ T asked, beginning 
was his laconick reply 

This is his 
desperate determination, and the result will prove how awfully he 
carried it into eflect’ When the tempest is howling on the stormy 
ocean; when the fury of the winds is struggling in confusion with 
the heaving, boiling billows—and the strained bark, closely pressed 
in the watery dingle, cracks with the violence of her efforts to nde 
the hardiest ma- 


on: when land is far away, and danger very near 


n conversant with the storm, and mured 


But Boniface, mstead of 


riner whose spirit has lon 
to fiercest perils, still shrinks and fears ! 
recoiling from the dread of shipwreck, seemed to court the danger 


He watehed, with marked conjplacency, the gathering storm, the 
haggard clouds which brooded over the ship, and the lightning gleam 
that prereed the seared heavens, and flashed about the masts. What 
cause had he to dread, who had resolved to make lus grave among 
the caves of the ocean-storm ' 


(To be continued.) 





ORIGINAL GOSSIP AND TABLE-TALK, 


SALMAGUNDI, 


FROM THE NOTEBOOK OF THE LAST OF THE COCKED HATS 


No set of people have been more overpraised than the ancients 
Neither the philosophers, the moralists, the artists, nor the soldiers, 
were in reality better than those of the present day From the 
time when Darius resolved to make war upon Greeee, in order more 
fully to evince his resolution, he commanded his eup-bearer every 
day to proclaim in his ear, * Remember the Athenians ! Imagine 
the poor cup-bearer stepping up before all companies, every day ot 
his life, to whisper in his master’s ear, * Remember the Athenians!" 
What would the journals of our times say, should President Jackson 
command one of lus secretaries to whispe rin his ear, at the return 
Remember the 
What should we think of Washington, had he 


of every day. ** Remember the Freneh claims ' or « 


bank '" 


one of his domesticks to remind him of his enemies ina similar way 


requeste d 


and preface or finish off all his dinners with, * Remember the Bri 
tish '”* 


very ridiculous im a modern 


That is ofttimes very grand in an ancient which would be 


It is known that the English commit the folly of getting their 
wines from the London vintners instead of importing them fron 
the places where they grow, and that these dishonest wine-mer 
chants invariably adulterate the wine erossly One of them, some 
years ago, Was prose cuted lor having in tits posse ssion a large quan 
tity of port and claret, which had net paid duty He eseaped the 
penalty by proving that this wine was manufactured by hunself in 
Lowlon. We have generally been opposed to capital punishments, 
but there are cases! ‘This may be the reason that so large a pro 
portion of the English betray in their faces the marks of intemperance, 


without bemg in fact, or without meanine to be, an Intemperate pe ople 


The waiter, alone, in a first-rate London hotel requires at least ten 
dollars a week from each person tor his own private fees. Be side this 
there are the other servants to pay, the bill exelusive. ‘Two cuineas 
are often charged fora room for one evenme with a pair of wax can 
dles.  Stage-drivers at the end of a day's journey expect two shul 
lings English (four shillmgs our money) extra trom each passenger 


n New-York money, 


for bed one mglit, two shillings to the maid—the porter two slullines 


Payment to ordinary servants 


follows 


Ss as 
—waiter twe shullings—boots one shilling—all exclusive of the bill 


It has been said that the French never ndicule the attempts of 
foreigners to speak their dittcult language. Indeed they never langh 
in our faces, but they mimick us finely behind our back, and find a 
world of mernment in our mistakes and odd intonations 


* Ttis meonceivable,”” says a German writer, “ what a power God 
has given to the human voice, when rightly employed, and poured 


forth in a sunple and sustained flow.” 


A delightful modern tourist has the following remarkable and om- 
inous passage: * England is now—viewed, certainly, with relation 
to a totally different universal spirit of the age—in a similar state to 
that of France thirty years before the revolution. And it will fall 
out with her as with her great rival, if she does not avert the storm 
by radical but continuous reform. On the one side, the undue pre- 
pondency, misused power, inflexible stony arrogance, and heartless 
frivolity of the great: on the other, selfishness and rapacity are 
grown ito the national character of the mass of the people.” 

If this is not wholly true, it is very far from being wholly false 


Among the good-humoured yet audacious affectations of the Lon- 
don exclusives 1s, the on dit that the king is not fashionable, and ts 
nobodies! Indeed, both e:vil and military 
The duke of Welling- 


for entrance at Almacks, and 


rather rated among the 
power has often to bow to that of fon ton 
ton waited one evening a long time 
was finally dismissed because he had arrived from the house of lords 
a few moments after the hour of entrance prescribed by the despo- 


tick lady patronesses 


‘he English nobility,” savs a celebrated writer, “ cannot mea- 





sure itself against the Freneh or the German in antiquity of blood 
It dazzles only by the old historick names so wisely retained, which 
appear through the whole of English history ike standing masks ; 
though new families, often of very mean and discreditable extrac- 


tion, (such as descendants of mistresses and the like.) are continu- 


ally concealed behind them 


A curious instance of de capitation is rt lated and known to be per- 
fectly true at the alum and slate clitls, near Scarborough, in England 


At Gaimsborough the rocks of slate are several hundred feet high 


‘ 
and on one of the clitls which run ito the sea two young girls were 
sitting, When a sharp fragment of the slate from the rock high above, 
falling with velocity, cut off the head of one of them so complete ly, that 


it rolled to a distanee on the sand, while the trunk remained unmoved 


The coronation of Louis the fifteenth was delayed three or four 


vears, because he had neglected to send im time to Armenia for ermine 


The animal ts small and ts getting rare, and orders must be transmuit- 


ted for the fur several vears in advance. At the coronation of Louis t 


sixteenth, they wore cafskin. It would have been well had this been 


t} 


the greatest of that unhappy monarch’s nustortunes 


The cramologists assert that men, whose sculls, if divided by a 
Suppose d perp ndteular line drawn through the middle of the ear, pre 
sent a larger mass before than behind, are distinguished for intellee- 
The organs ot the inte lect he 


Hence 


tual power in the forepart of the 


seull, the animal propensities behind it has been said, im 


the old adage—* He has it behind the ear 


Sir Walter Scott mentions this curious inseription in Melrose 





abbey 
“The earth goes on the earth, glittenng in 
The cartt ws to the earth sooner than i would; 
The earth tutds on the earth castles and towers, 
The earth says to the earth—All this ts ours.” 


How much truth is there in the following observation :-—* It is 


characteristick of true cenims, that in the meagre, absurd, and tool 


ish, it appears foolish too ‘Turn Napole on into a common soldier, 


and you shall see how miserably he wall fultil his duties.”’ 


Heres 


ot 


s another from the German, and equally beautiful oT 


it 


sun fortune and favour changes a human be ny. as the sun ot 


waven does a plant which faded in’ darknes, but now raises its 





drooping head m tis bright beams, and, penetrated by the gemal 
warmth, opens fragrant blossoms to the light.” 

P r} ther r ! r } iful loey for 

erhaps ere Was never given a more beautilul apology tor ne 

livence im epistolary correspondence, than that rendered by a Ger 
Than to lis muIstress * Remember that one gives no other answer 
to the rose for its precious fragrance, than to inhale it with ce te 

There is said to be a young Englishman now living who ibe 
rited a property of twe lve milhons sterling One nobleman receives 


one hundred thousand pounds annually from his ground-rents alone 


Some witty author, we think Wi/sen, says every one at the 


tom of his heart chertshes vanity, even the toad he sees thinks hunself 
pa 


goodlooking ; ‘rather tawny, perhaps, but look at his eye ! 


Amer 


e of consumption, for they keep all ther 


* Tt is no wonder,” savs an Enghsh traveller in 


the people here a 
down, and de not continually supply their rooms with tresh au 


“Tt is no wonder,” says a German tourist in England, * that the 


people here die of consumption, for they have always their windows 
} 


open and sitin d 





hughits ” 


A vege- 


merely to exist; an animal, which des 


It das been asserted that man possesses three natures 
table one, whieh is content 
trovs; and an ttellectual which creates 


The celebrated English air, ** God save the king,” was taken by 


Handel from the Freneh 


A ecwerone directing the attention of a foreigner to the portrait of 
Harrey said, ** This is the man who invented the circulation of 


the bleed!" 


Is it true that “ where one is pleased, one generally pleases '” 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


Ertracts from foreign publications. 
THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No European periodical has exhibited so long continued, perse- 
vering and bitter an hostility toward this country and its regenerated 
institutions, as the London Quarterly Review. Under the man- 
agement of Mr. Gifford, its original proprietor and editor, and up to 
the present period under the control of Mr. Lockhart, it has never 
omitted an opportunity to seize, and hold up to ridicule, any pecu- 
larity in American manners, political or moral, and anything that 
appeared anomalous to the veterans of British customs, literature 
sociery 


and Nothing in disparagement of the United States was 


ever repeated im any part of the world without being re-echoed in 


the res of the Quarterly, where the sting of the sarcasm was 





sharpened and poisoned, every malevolent and jealous feeling culti- 
vated and enhanced, and the principles of dissociation extended to 
the utmost 


i But the fashion of all things passeth away, and angry 


feelings wear themselves out by their own intensity. Truth also is 
a potent disenchanter, and, according to the old proverb, must inevi- 
tably and ultimately pre vail A proot of this is afforded 'n the last 
number of the Quarterly Review itself, in its observations on Mr 
Latrobe's excellent book on this country ; and, although the palin- 
dia is rather tardy im its season, vet is it not the less heartily chanted 
on that account. Mr. Latrobe describes the various classes of pre- 
jndiced, ignorant or malicious travellers, who have given erroneous 
accounts Of this country, points out their inaecuracies, blames their 


mitigate the ill 


tisreprese ntations, and endeavours to correct and 
fee 
eandidly and judiciously recanting his former absurdities, honestly 


of Great Britain. 


endered thereby The Reviewer steps forward, and, 


ings e 





avows a disposition worthy of the literary oracle 


} 
We note this circumstance, not that we attach any peculiar luport- 
ance to it—as we have always blamed our too great sensitiveness to 


the opinion of forergners—but because tt ts honourable to the party 


who thus flings away the skim and venom of the old s« rpent of ma- 


lignity, and because it shows the scholars and statesinen of England 


na fairer and more favourable light than we had been accustomed 


to behold them 




















sincerely d s lesse future travellers 
ithe United States. | selves, We are fess that we much 
wish we had kept it stea y betore us when reviewlug the recent work of 
Mrs. Tr e, an we i evena t Basil Hall We have no 
suspicion that ¢ er ot these writers designed to \e a false impres- 
tthe s eof soci Arne t it we are constramed to acknow- 
edge that we ik if Wa rton | had undertaken a tour among our 
wo provincial towns, he no ht have toun mitertals for V and armeus 
sketches of Britis wnners not better than those represented as characte 
sticks of the Ame tis ‘ we str V suspect that he micht have 
found almost the same inenental tt s and fashions And how, after . 
ou = he erwise Whirat were se Arne mi tow ns sixty Vears age 
but f \ BR sh towns wi s « so ready to belleve tha 
mers and Customs are changed so i nthe iitetime of one 
i “ ‘ ii ma rs reniaiie tine Let us hear 
then t least, let us heart i harsh, contemptuous or arr 
suage—about the petty circumstances which may happen to strike an I 
t weu me to tt ! t t te features of society un the 
walks of lite inf nd, as offensively characternstick of the people of J 
rica, in their interou mestick ifercourse among themselves.” 


PORTUGUESE HONESTY. 


mality with which the lower orders mn Portugal are en- 


hich 


This ts a 


great degree, and in w they excel the similar 


dowed in a 
cl 


lasses In more ¢ 


very 
nlichtened and educated Europe ink nedoms. Colo- 


nel Babeock, who served im the liberating army during the late eivil 


war in Portugal, pavs this just and handsome tribute to the mtegrity 


ot the poorer members of society there 











*A Germ tlen bont a veara 1 half before, previously to the 
vestment of Oh _e enady r peasant woman a ece ot linen to 
thes ts ! t . tiade a ! ralite him, 
: , ‘ t s eM e soldiery at 
i time whe the troops ' aw “too aptt te souset uw 
n tot . © this to an Engits wiv in Porto, she 
oe Oh ' that is not ‘ an has ught wk all the thread 
1 ave hert make ie, Sa itsh uid hake « tape is the sol- 
s ha ¢ 1 We nu ss stances of s¢ 

t ers . ts t i treke ise of the pro- 
‘ i eli l re i! i edto Porto, I 
ta vt that Len tos peo ft wt ito keep 

emt 1 st ‘ rarded Siu s the elity of t 

' l t stitut yinay we w the Aine 

t t SC. CVE shoulda ‘ ‘ pers evervin 
ist t ' evcatatitul « irness of wi tito; wre oes 

Tres t i} sal . At aniitact s 
RESULTS OF CIVIL WAR. 

The same officer presents us with a stuiking pieture of the eff 
oft erwil war upon the wealther classes of a community, and how 
completely the natural order of things is invert bv intestine dis- 
sentions Fanules that for ages had been revelling in luxury, and 


who had looked upon their soe il position as one of the established 


laws of nature, and as the condition of their existence, are at 


once taught the bitter lesson of penurv and exile; im the agony 





of ruined hopes and dilapidated fortunes, exposed to the horrours of 


war. and the atrocities ot mercenary bandits, they learn the mutability of 


all mortal things, and in their own forlorn condition tind materials { 


ot that 


‘ 
r 


the exercise of the most comlorticess plulosophies, whieh 


vrows out of therr own wretchedness, and which is not derived from 


the vicissitudes of others 
“tim the few days rema > previously to my embarkation, I visited ra- 
s parts of the town of Lisbon. ameng others, t rew library in the ¢ 
mercial Square, Where there tsa we { Marmathe first. T 


nze horse tn this square t cen uwith a iarge 


msidered as a 


ved 


celebrated i its 





medallion of the 


went severa 











comnplinent to Saldanha. T likewise > sales bev 

Rosca, known to the English by the une of Rag houses there 
were loaded with the richest and most ancien ibles for sale, viz... pic- 
tures, cluna of great value, peweilrv, sliver, cabinets, ornamented tables, per- 
sonal ornaments, re ks of every kin he ks and brocades ; each to be 
tspesed of for a stmall partot thew vaiue ese, to 1 person destrous of fur- 





rertu, offered a tempting sight; 
hese Various arlicles merely with the wish of 


nishing his house, er of collecting preces of 


vid even to one Who looked a 
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possessing them, they presented a rich feast: but very different feelings were 
awakened in those who considered and reflected that all these fine valuables 
were only thrown into the market from necessity; that they contained the 
riches and nick-nackery of the most ancient families in Portugal, who, redu- 
ced to distress by the great political change which had taken place, were com- 
pelled to part with the collection of ages, that they might have it in their 
power to purchase themselves bread. You might occasionally observe the 
owners themselves, clad In poor apparel, wistfully watching the sale of some 
little article of their own, which might enable them to reheve their present 
nec id when one reflected that the same thing might, one day or 
other, happen toourselves, we turned away with feelings of melancholy, pity, 
and regret.” 









sities 





NEW METHOD OF THE DUELLO, 
In a little Parisian literary journal, published every five days, and 


entitled the * Cabinet de Lecture,” we every now and then find 


some admirable essays on manners and things, and tales and sketches, 
sparkling with all the grace and interest with which the French con- 
trive to decorate even the most trifling incidents. In glancing over 
those recently received, we notice one or two novelties, which we 
translate for the benefit of our readers 


“The inhat its of Greenland in 
think of resorting to the 
satistacuion. The injured party takes his p 
a satire in which the moral or cor ! 
properly celebrate d,and recites it in his house and about his mimes 


Is, never 
mode ot 


d composes 


settling 





personal quarre 





their 
komt 


sword or pistel, but a ite a different 





i 
1. Ink, and paper, ar 


real excellencies ot Ss antagonist are 


ite nelgh- 





bourhood, until his domesticks and neighbours are acquamted witheach line 
and peried. He then publickly challenges bis nmval to a keen encounter « 

their wits at some place and thme designated, when and where he chants his 
Invective With a drum accompaniinent, fis finaly and acquomtance swelling 
the chorus, and joming in the most pungent an ting paragraphs. He hurls 


all sorts of epigrams and imalicks agamst lim, and endeavours to mist the 





lauzhers on hisside. When he ts out of breath, the other party commences, 
and tries to tarn the laugh against the challenger, his partisans are zealous 
lu applauding tus sallres, and ene by their shouts; while enther 
has got anything to say, the contes . and he who, by the majority of 
votes, has had the best of the wordy 1 iredto have received satisfa 

tion tor tus Wounded honour, andto have tur the tables upon lus opponent.” 





We consider that there is a deal of good sense in this amoa/haan 


mode of warfare, and shall hereafter set down the inhabitants of 


Greenland as among those sagacious individuals who * understand sa- 
tire.” 


We are not apprised whether there are any ne Wspapers esta- 


bhshed in these cold and frozen regions ; if there be, their editors must 
have a glorious time of it, as every witty sally would be necessarily 
appreciated, no good thing can ever fall to the ground, and what Mrs 


Malaprop calls * woning™ must flourish exceedingly 


NOVEL USE OF LADIES’ SLEEVES, 


From the same quarter we le 


| 


large sleeves to good account, and that if 


im that ladies sometimes turn their 
not ornamental, thev are, 


at all events, made to merease the revenue of their wearers, al- 
nough they may defraud that of the state 

“The douaniers r thos wort! a ers who sit at the receipt of cus 
tom at the gates of the ttle townot | ‘ epa nent of Aisne 
made @ sel ow h Was enters ve ft Liesiee n 
** Oni wiyt el sols {tv ‘ lt aj are t 1 t 
« Was ‘ or. 1 ‘ 1 tverrms ‘ i 
ger sive ve ‘ es. I 
of the affa ioWas asre ‘ I ste wwe to s vt 
upward of an hun ‘ > > i \ . 
e 





SUNDAY EVENING READING, 


POETICAL CHARACTER OF THE BIBLE 


the Bible been without its poetical character, we should have 


Hap 


wanted the voree of an angel to recommend it tot icceptance 
of mankind. Prone as we are to negleet this banquet upon wiieh 
the most exalted mind may freely nd Thuy least, we should the 
have r ad it wit entold disda But such os " vited 
good ess of nN » Krew Tron te noe Ww t Was t 
heart of man, that not only the wide ere s so des ed as to 
accord with our Views of what isi nit tand tx ! ne 
thus to remind us of his ory I even the record ot S ine 
diate dealing with tus rational and responsible ere es, is so tilled 
With the tree meiody of ! ‘ sie 0 e with our ost 
tender, refined and elevated t ts. Waithoure shed ideas of 
beauty and vrace I 1 . } either conc rated 
the m ts ‘ 1, or eatended ’ ow ts Wwe i cerive 
from the Se es a fund of ticati ot to be found \ 
othe ene Of past or pres¢ th I 1 t ( 
ve aus ‘ iour tee oO tl cr ot \ ‘ 
{ ' et nh t ! ’ { « ‘ > t ‘ - ‘ to 
ol the ‘ 1 ‘ “ ts dst ‘ tl col 
s ‘ st, to the ¢ ‘ sand ~ e rose of 
~ " to the « t la " © cr sire 
i a the saste ’ \ ‘ sul 
\ ‘ , f 3 eatieds ; 
crut t " e t t . om 
solitary e wilderness, to the s st e—trom the 
mourner « » sackcu ‘ ‘ s—trom the 
; a e worm? e ( s 4 Vis s of ‘ 
bles tro the s \ t s 4 ‘i otene 

! ‘ = ti u > = , 
ri ce ot be \ eV . 
ol ¢ " “sf m ot ‘ ' 
nizanes ' loly Nc s ‘ sme s 
} t ex ‘ ~ s 

R ‘ ‘ 

la ‘ - ot ell i 

hiow . ‘ vw S—Is , 
& ; ‘ ed ‘ K ‘ ck « 

i ex f vi ' <1 Aisle nes 
— o ‘ ‘ \ o t ‘ lew 
ne sity ‘ ‘ \ css oxen 
ol eve haat y ol P soul 
THE THORN IN THE PLESH 

With evervthing fair, or sweet, or exquisite in this wor has 
seemed meet to that wisdom Ww i ‘ sour sorrows i 
bound to our er Vinee s, to athx some s some bit or 








Some @loVv, W i may pot 


a thorn st 





and from this expression, as well as from his earnestness in having 
prayed thrice that it might be removed, we conclude it must have 
been something particularly galling to the natural man. We hear 
of the thorn of ingratitude, the thorn of envy, the thorn of un- 
requited love—indeed, of thorns as numerous as our pleasures ; and 
few there are who can look back upon the experience of lite, with- 
out acknowledging that everv earthly good they have desired, pur- 
sued or attained, has had its peculiar thorn 
himself into the lap of luxury, without finding that his couch was 
strewed with thorns’ Who has reached the summut of his ambition 
without feeling on that exalted pinnacle that he stood on thorns! 


Who has ever cast 


Who has placed the diadem upon his brow, without perceiving that 
thorns were thickly set within the reval cirelet! Who has fold 
his bosom all that he desired of earth's treasures, without feehny 
All 
or vearn 10 possess, has this arc ompanunent 
enjovinent, the sharper the thorn ; 
most feelingly the 





that bosom pierced with thorns! that we enjov im th 


Phe more intense the 


1 ; 


and those who have described 


mner workings of the human heart, have unfail 
ingly touched upon this fact with the melane! 
Far be it from one who would not willy 


of ingratitude, the 


oly sadness of trut 


giv tall under the stazma 


to disparage hature, or the number of earthiv 





ple asures— pleasures which are spread before us without price or 
limitation, im our daily walk, and in our nightly rest pleasures 
which he scattered around our path when we go forth upon the . 


or wander im the vallev, when we look up to the starry skv, or dow 











































to the fruittul « arth—pleasures Which unite the human fanuly ore 
bond of fellowship, surround us at our board, cheer us at our fir 
ade, smooth the couch on which we slumber, and even follow o 
wandering steps long, long after we have ceased to regard then 
with gratitude or yoy l speak of the thorn which accompanies 
these asures pot without murmuring or ¢ omplan . F speak ot the 
s witheted by this thorn with a living consciousness of t 
ev and anguish; because ext ‘ ‘ 
pleasures may sometimes be, | would s suc 
as are not earthly I would contrast the t al, the 
disappomtment and the pain which accompany all such pleasures as 
are merely temporal, with the fulness of hay ess, the peace, ane 
the crown, accompanying those wi © eternal 
THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 
But when Jesus saw his assembly was grown full, and his a 
nee numerous, he “went up mte a mountam,”’ and when 
cise ples came unto hun, he made that admirable sermon, ¢ ‘ 
‘the sermon upon the mount." whieh is a divine repos vot s 
excellent truths and mysterious dictates of secret theolouv., and « 
tains a breviarv of all those precepts which mtegrate the me tv «of 
christian re on the tora eceptis Give WwW Moses, ‘ 
cniarging their o 1OV a stricter sense and more severe expo 
sition, that their rnghteousness exces ‘ cousthiess of 
the seribes and Pharisees.” s pertectio and the > 
trines of meckness, poverty of spurit, ¢ stian 1 t desire 
holV things, merey and purity, peace and tolerat at . 
aflixing a special promise of bless to be t erdon and ert 
ince of those ¢ ees and sper excelences Hh Al = ‘ 
parts of the decelogue, and add endices and precepts m 
own Ile teaches s disciples \ 4 to . ow to 
alms, Contempt of the we otto} © othe ! \ rie 
a ere ‘ me shiess af te ‘ s < seck 
Ing ol e kingdom of Cod a s ayy da iPCOUSHIOSS 
UNCER NTY oF Lirt 
\\ cason mav this e bes ‘ the s woof « sinet 
under the s mw oof lite . s ‘ * d. as ate 
step the bady takes - ‘ er, so at every ‘ 
lives Wwe be dy « ‘ os iv , ‘ 
isseveri ‘ ! = t at ‘ ‘ 
sever end ’ et ‘ I ‘ cca i ‘ 
yt 1 em 1a ct ‘ | ‘ . 
\ ! ‘ ‘ ‘al \ I | ! ‘ 
2 2 ™t . i iw * ‘ 
inmuoion ‘that cle a iene ‘ a 
© mise condits e' y 8 t 
Without ¢ ~! fiers = ss { 
flower of the { \\ © os ‘ vi \\ ‘ 
s now the , ‘ s { 
ment ‘ v ¢ ‘ ‘ ‘ \ 
is W ‘ | \ 
or. ‘ ai ‘ 
ot? ‘ ‘ \ - ‘ Ve ‘ 
stowed “” = vet ‘ or * 
! =! A; ‘ i \ 4 ‘ 
iWwilw ‘ ‘ vr 
Css ot ce ‘ cs \ 
1 Ls ReAT N ‘ W « 
Ard be sey sins P 
suc ‘ ess ernme m 
al . t « 
shall becouse oue ¢ ‘ ‘ 
sis i t | 
co t ve - 1 '¢ ~ 
i ' eoONed ‘ ‘ tr 
sins, a sealer , ‘ 
i 
! 
et 4 i ‘ 
FA MPRESSIONS OF ' 
Know le t thre the } 5 
sanctuary of home = ot © <¢ were 
t wav side j sho ew ‘ ‘ “ - 
heaven on ts ta s ol t ré . . ry 
wt to i lo ‘ s, t r tre nit u t ‘ 
resste - > i ith i“ s t i Tt ' ‘ ‘ ‘ 


ON A PAINTING 


ORIGINAL POETRY, 


HARPER’s FERRY, 


NIL 


, , , 
Rivers that headlong flow, and chasm de« iy 


mimits that their garlands we 
Aloft, like regal conquerors, and sleep 
In ste repose, lone the noontule arr 


! i . Wheroon the more 
We vaze d meditate, the 


reat power adore 


more we tec 


s how and why, 


mse, admire and fea 





Hiv pry 
ts cone here 
is Son sur 
itis clon 

shies 





Its soul and strata, or some bug or worm 
That houses m its crevices Salvator 

And de Lorraun their penetls would be 
I Ke ts features wkson and Decat 

Its | cts note as fit for torts and shy» 


speaks ahd sets lis sea 


cn ‘ cas creates of carly yea 

Ar AVS Ww crags, cataracts, ravines 
Ih stir the fount of former sinties and tears 
And so | not here philosaphine 

But d farther than to hint 

Pow * thos tar- ed battle om the shres 


ny 


Dhue are Nl ‘ seul to stan! 
Anal ove = 1 sof the s 

\. edot.ot water and of lan 
\ ‘ I would n ‘ ore 

The ‘ ocks of gray stone w vu“ 
Ss ‘ oon ath mA 

(dn « ou s ul ‘ q' 
\ ” ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ \ ' ‘ 

Liv eet ihe ‘ sw ‘ will 


HENRY INMAN, 


i 
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1 
i 
r « as s 
s of ' ' “ of 
ote , * 7) es miave 
" ‘ ‘ of Love 
‘ At © one ! ne ow | 
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From the December number of the Knickerbocker 





THE DESERTED BRIDE. 
SUGGESTED BY A SCENE IN THE PLAY OF THE HUNCHBACK 


INSCRIBED TO ROBERT W. WEIR, ESQ 


BY GEORGE P. MORRIS 


“ Love me '—No—he never loved me!" 
Else he'd sooner die than stain 
One so fond as he has proved me 
With the hollow world’s disdain 
False one, go—my doom is spoken, 


And the spell that bound me broken ! 





He has lost me '— 
Ihis bride __ 


Wed him !—? 
Tears! 

No.— 
But he'll tind that | have pride 


ever 
-Well, let them flow! 


‘he struggle life 





may cost mi 
' 
Love is not an ile flower, 


Blooms and dies the self-same hour 


Titles, lands, and broad dominion, 
With himself to me he gave 

Stoop'd to earth his spirit’s pinion, 
And became my willing slave 

Knelt and pray'd until be won me— 


Looks he coldly now upon me 


Ingrate !—Never sure was maiden 
Wronged so foul as I With grief 
My true breast is overladen- 
‘Tears atlord me no relief 
Every nerve is stramed and aching, 
And my very heart is breaking ! 
Love | him ?’—Thus scorned and slighted 
Thrown, like worthless weed, apart 
Hope s and feelings sear’d and blighted 
Love him ’—Yes, with all my heart ' 
With a passion superhuman 


Constancy, ** thy name is woman.” 


Love nor time nor mood can fashion 
Love '—Idolatry'’s the word 

To speak the broadest, dec pest passior 
Ever woman's heart hath strrr'd 


Vain to sull the mind's desires, 





Which consume lke hidden tires ! 


Wreck’'d and wretched, lost and lonely, 
Crush'd by griet’s oppressive weight 
With a prayer tor Clitlord only, 
I resign me to my tate 
Chams that bind the soul Ive prover 


Strong as they were tron-woven 


Deep the wo that fast is sending 
From my cheek tts healthful bloom 
Sad my thoughts as willows bending 
(Yer the borders of the tomb 
Without Clitterd net a blessing 


la the world is worth possessing 
Wealth! 
Oppose d to love, ‘twill kick the beam 


Kindred 


All to love as nothing seem ; 


a straw within the balance, 


fiendship—beauty—talents 


Weigh love against all else together, 


As solid gold against a feather 


Hope is flown—away disguises 
Naught but death rehef can give 
For the love he little prizes 
Cannot cease and Julia live 
Soon my thread of hte will sever 


Ciiflord, fare thee well—tor ever 





SKETCHES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


THE TWO COATS, 


IN TWO PARTS PART THE FIRST 


BY WILLIAM COX 


“ Tueunnore and hehtmng!" said my uncle, as he strode 


across 


the room m a tows rings passion, aid struck the ta! le, where | sat 


reading, violently with his fist 


v, * Thunder and hghtning' does th 
vyonker understand what 1] am saying)” 


Now I had a sort of indistinct consciousness of some humn 





noise, as of one talking rapidly and incessantly for some time in the 
apartment, but as my brain was fully employed in endeavouring to 
comprehend one of the more abstruse passages in the Kantian sys 
tem of philosophy, the sound had merely reached the ear without 
proceeding any farther on its journey toward the understanding. My 
uncle's fist upon the table, however, claimed some attention, and I 
accordingly transferred my eves from the calm, philosophick page on 
which they had been dwelling, to the fierv visage of mv relative 


“T tell you what, Master Augustus Von Schnediker,” said that 
gentleman, with an emphasis such as might have been expected from 
the richest merchant in Hamburgh, in a fury. “I tell you what, sir, 
I will leave every guilder I possess in the world to your half-cousin, 
Slagenhausen, and cut you, sir, off with a copy of your adored Kant; 
and see what that will do for you !” 

“Sir,” said I, with the greatest simplicity in the world, for my 
uncle’s communication had merely disturbed my previous ideas with- 
out dislodging them, or making room for others—* let it be the new 
edition, published by Carl, of Leipsick.” 

Kant himself could not have puzzled my uncle more effectually 
than did this very moderate request. He expected to have struck 


me down as with a thunderbolt, and he saw that a feather had fallen 


upon me Hle was a good deal of a humourist, and felt somewhat 


inclined to laugh; but then again he prided himself on bemg a man 


of substance, and it vexed him to the heart to see what he valued so 
highly, treated so lightly, consequently he felt rather more inclined to 


swear Between the two he did neither He sat down, hahted ils 


pipe, 


“Step next door for Von Schaick, the attorney, sister Annschen,” 


and rang the bell for the servant 


continued he—* I will put up with this no longer. I will make my 
will this very night, and Slagenhausen shall be the man.” 


* He shall not have a stiver said my aunt 


* We'll see 
** A poor, pitiful creature,’ 


said my uncle 
said my aunt 
* He attends to business,” said my uncle 

“A fellow that humours all your foolish whims for the sake of what 
you may leave him,” said my aunt 


» but he | 


"True attends to business,” said my uncle 

*He will not care a pull of tobacco tor youwhen you are cone 
said my aunt 

* But he will eare for the counting-house,” said my unele 


“Mr Von Sehnediker,” 


best ara 





+ in her very 


Would you cast otf 


suid my at imen- 


one ‘don’t make a fool of yourself! 


tative 


the only son of vour only brother 


My uncle took his pipe from his mouth, uncrossed and recrossed 
iis legs, and put it back again 
* Disinherit a Sehnediker for a Slagenhausen '” 


My unele’s seat seemed mighty une oufortable, and he puffed ta 
smoked most teartully 

Your nephew that has eat of your bread, and drank of you 
cup, and sat by your stove for twenty years!” 

* Pooh! 
And, 
ge—"is he not the verv model of your brother ' 

in my lite! 


My uncle looked direct at 


pooh! said my unele, but visibly softenimg apace 


moreover,” continued my aunt, following up her advan 


I never saw two 


noses so much alike 





So di 


my nose 


in Hambureh quoth she 


} 


*Tt's the handsomest 


My unele 


felt the full ftoree of the complinent , and the extrem 
ditheulty of disinheriting a nephew, with a nose so like his own, be 
came every moment more apparent 
We'll, do nothing rashlv,”” said he * Von Sehaiek can take 


friendly glass, and we'll talk about the will ar 


* Make itnow,”” said my aunt Aueustus shall inherit the estate 
marry Amelia Spigelberg, and perpetuate the name of Sehnedike 


To these propositions | expressed my ung ualihies 





is Was mny objection to mberitime the estate, 


mg Ameha Spigelberg, with whom | was, fora student of ph losopliy, 
I} may say most ridiculously in love 

* He'll take Kant to bed w moon his wece rnioht. and set 
fire to the curtains with sitting up to read him,” said my unel 


* Nonsense, brother: vou talk of things vou know noth gv about 


sald mv aunt 


_ Hump ' sand my unch 


The door opened, and im walked Mr. Von Seharwk. I laid as my 


books and papers, and jomed the two worthies over a social bot 
We became animated CGilass followed glass ; and tobacce-smoke 


and wisdom issued trom my uncle’s mouth im about equal quantities 


lot} latter | assented mm monosyllables, or listens in respecttyl 
siience ; upon which my uncle declared he had ver heard me t 
so sensibly in the whele course of hus lite Among other matte 

it was resolved to cure me of my bookish pro sities by shown 
me a littl more of the world ; a is | spoke e lan weot FE 
land lke at itive, and Was weil acquainted wit her lbistorv and | 


. it was resolved | should take a trp over ina British 


tera Vesot 
Which my uncle had chartered The will was made that might. | 
anew hot precisely how, butiny aunt Annsehen remarked the next 
morn “that my uncle eeneralily acted sensibly eno rho wher 
only took the trouble of listenimg to wood ads 


Accordingly, on the tollowme week, amid an abundance of kisses 


and contectionary trom my aunt, s is and tears trom Ame! 

eash and cordiality trom my uncle. | embarked on board the Brits 
brie Swallow, for London I pass over our mterestine de t 
from the mud and mist of the low German shores I pass ove ' 
elegant silence, the pleasures of bemg becalmed three davs ot! the 
dehehttul Degger Bank, famous for cod and fog l pass over 
short, all the agreeable vietssitudes of the sea, storm and calm, sick 
ness and unsavoury scents, and all its accumulation of petty nur 
sances and petty substitutions for comfort It ws enough that er 


} ' 
elicious May mo 


skumron g gracefully alo vy th fr ‘ 


Chames, surrounded on 


' } } ’ t . love} 
weve adave pe vatory, l came on cecrk one ¢ 


my, and tound the Swallow 


all sides by an almost incon 


tac 


bosom of the 


cewable number of vessels sailing and suig in every direction 


Ihe scene was lively and brilliant im the extreme, and awakened no 
inconsiderable portion of my dormant German enthusiasm. Indeed, 
I think no foreigner of education approaches the English shore with- 


lame— 





out a strong sensation of interest. Whether for praise or for 


whether as an object of respect or admiration, or dread and dislike— 
still he has heard England talked about from his infaney 
aloof and isolated from the world, she is yet mixed up with all its 


Standing 


hopes and fears, and struggles ; and in every continental collision the 
unceasing question is what may, can, or will be done by England 
And then the pile d-up glories of her literature, reaching unto the high- 


est heaven! Whatever may be the thought of that literature by the 


polished, fluent, flippant, superficial, sophisticated Frenchman, who 
of the largeness of 


j 


his soul, feel and comprehend 


cannot, because his vanity and the smallness of 


it, vet to a true German, sprung from 


the same Saxon stock, it is the m ehtiest congregation of inte lleect 


ever furnished by a nation ; and he assigns, without a partic le of envy 


or even reluctance, a place m the regions of glory to a Shakspeare 


Milton 


** father-land.” 


ora far above the Goethe's and Schillers of his beloved 


My first seven davs in London passe d with unmingled satisfaction 


Ar } Ivfurnished with funds by my uncle, I went everywhere saw every- 


} } 


thing, and squandered my cash with the careless freedom of a young 





man Oh! } leasant is it to bethe medium through which cash flows 


briskly to the admiring publick, softening the asperities and fertilizing 


the feelings of the grateful receivers! My letters furnished me wih 
first merchants, and everywhere was 
kindness. To the 


Sunpkins, in particular, l Was invited — 


introduc lions to the houses of the 


| received with the most litv and 


worthy Mr 


and teasted 


unvarving CIV 


house of the 


pressed 


to an almost uneasy sense of repletion, both with 


physical nutriment and mmtellectual condiments; tor the six Misses 


Simpkins, though tolerably pretty, were most intolerably accom- 


plished, and seemed to be afllicted with a perfect German mania 


They danced (rerman dances, sang German songs, admured German 
hattered about the Rhine and the Hartz Mountains for 


Indeed, 


iuthors, and ¢ 


had I been a vain man | m cht have been 


nelined to think their attentions personal; for Miss Lydia went so 


fur as to remark that—* they might say what they pleased about 


Italian skies and Italian sunsets, but for her part she should prefer a 





permanent residence in Geermany to that of any other country It 
was so strangely intere go! such a divine mysticisin hune over it' 
In fuet t e Was a fascination about it which she was utterly unable 


is Was very gratifying tome: but, mdeed, 


nt for!” <Allt 
; 


rever I went, vas joy and sunshine ind on the seventh night 
































retired to bed tirmly tinpressed with the conviction that the English 
e the most cordial, civil, hospitable, kind-hearted people on the 
tace of tie ole 
The ¢ » morning yught a change I sat dallying over my 
rreakfas deeply unmersed in the study of my favourite author. 
vhen a me ibouring clock remmded me that it was considerably 
past the tine 1 had yp vosed waiting upon a ge ntleman to whom | 
da lette ind who was sent from town on my tirst arrival, On 
ecomil mware of i teness of the hour, | hurriedly snatched up 
nv hat, and rushed preey tely down stairs In pass vr from the 
wr. | had t mestortune to bring mv body in verv forcible contact 
with that of a staid ive citizen, who was walking leisurely down 
rect | polo zed accordimely > but the old entieman con 
\ Flo OOK as oomy as a Walcheren fog, | proceeded to say— 
that. upo jonour, the untoward circumstance was perfectly ac 
ere ] Ww n |} was err ited b 1 ¢ rs bs ot vulgar de 
rision from the old perso Vi0 insult V asacd “what the deus¢ 
s 1a fellow as I »rcowlh ) mea rhe rindore EXpress 
ed tis opr i that t cle of t pay ent was the fittest place 
or such an out t from society ' * An outcast from society '” what 
can he mean, the t rand I felt m tily ed to resent this 
but, as T said before Was a} far adv ed 
i life. anc Was In reat vy, 80 TL passed onward without fa 
‘ ! leaving the uneivil pice of corpul Vv to recove Its goud 
unMiour ts leisure 
On arriv my tination, [| was shown bv an astonished-look 
ne t ‘ spl aly mished a nent. Presently the deot 
ene ni t I t 0 ! Stn € cred With @ smiirs and 
ow. but no ‘ t eves upon me il s countenance: 
u rwent ' s trom surprise to perplexity, trom perplexity 
coolness, t i ss toc npt, and trom co o do 
s , sness. VW ' hads eda st aer able starr 
ope 1 his ss | ppv tos ‘ 1 befo 
ft | i ‘ais s nue ‘ dat present t t 
must Ve X st i ( r Serva ind Wis 
mea very eood mor ’ 1 was pp > oo mdrenant t 
speak; so , \ {left t se, with all the blood « 
Le Von & dikers Q w fic 
ORIGINAL LITERARY PORTRAITS, 
COLERIDGE. 
RY OW aM oH OSUMNE 
Sinre. Tave Corermper is the only man, as vet revea 
n whose energies were absolutely encye opedick—whose po 
" sto the scionces, was ali-commanding H be Was 
veal mage—« ¢ though dimimished—of total nature, murrore 
wereation. ‘There was at once the fixity of the shore and the n 
bilitw of t waters ; the ch uficence of the verdant forest, 
the hard prominence of the bald mountain, the lovely mystery 
the retiring valley, and the honest openness of the level plain Tn bes 
mind there united, in harmonious discord, the dreamy and mystica 





k genius, revelling in the unreal; a 


From the 


Platon 


dry, stern acuteness of Aristotle, ignorant of errour 


} i . } 
spicmdour of the 





depths of his all-capacious spirit, there welled forth mm gay and gle 
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some murmurs the crystal streams of Homerck poetry, and there | He will thus enjoy such a reflected fame as Spenser and Words- for making settlements on land at the eastward after the peace of 


m of bemg admired, without the fa Utrecht, which they supposed secured to them their hunting-grounds 





trickled down the essential waters of transcendental philosophy. It worth, and have the satisfac 


the governour of Massachusetts to fix some bound 





d to 





was not that he was distinctly and severally poet, metaphysician, ugue of being read. He was formerly out of fashion, and he snow They app 





and man of sense, each by separate process of mind and by appli- im fashion, but he will soon be raised above all fashion ; and, ceasing ary, bevond which the English should not extend their settlements ; 




























































































cation of different functions, but rather there was implanted in his to be regarded as of the earth, mortal, he will take lus place among but this, Shute, then governour, evaded, and the Indians became 
soul the vital fructifving germ which is common to all of these, these philosophick heroes who are lumimous links of the golden cham indignant Phe jealouses, it is said, were considerably heawhtened 
and the varving productions of his understanding were but as the of Deitv. It is permitted, for a while, to the children of tame to m wa Frenm ‘ t, Fa Rall Phas est was a wonderful man 
leaf, the blossom, and the fruit of the same tree of knowledge He dulve their gratitude by crowning his statue m the regions of tine He had bee y educated in Frat and was esteemed one 
stood upon the very apex of the pyramid of sciences, and ruled, the but already there is preparing for him a miche im the changeless tem- of | st ke ‘ of hes tone Int © of inhood he 
highest, over every face of knowledge, and operated upon every ple of eternity spent Six Vears im explor the teriour of North An 1 and im 
department of invention Phe termmology of Colendge skreens from vulgar understand: hing, hits ‘ ‘ d with Indian | waves, Customs, habits, 
The mind of Colerndge was naturalized in Germany, a country the bniliancy of the secret thought wiihm, lke the curtam whe nd on ers; and, beco yeh stastically fond of lrdian lite 
which De Staél has called “ the natiwwe land of thought.” It partook  shro ided the advtum of on antique te le from tl eve of the w settled at Normdgewack with the tribe which hae since born 
of the poetico-phi losophick cast of Goethe. It was not, indeed, wholly profane Sir Mob, impelled by fashion, will open t sacre' it ‘ lle was venerated by these « ‘ ot « furest : they 
German. It was German indeed in its qualities, but all English im pages of * The Fnend,” and though unable to wrestle with the stro considered him as an ema on of 1 i. S; " 
its essence. The truth of Jean Paul's famous maxim was over- thoughts therem, will learn from that which is intellicible—trom t sent tot ed men to pre e them tod l bn sh 
thrown with Bonaparte, at Waterloo It was there shown that the blooming and gracetul diction, from the ommpresent taney whicl ev sho ever ve the trol af t lr s as as | 
ei is the proper element of the English, the German retaming evokes at will the divinities of every mythology, and enrobes them R Was wea 1722 they s i el Westhbrooke 
their richt to the air. Colendge’s mtellect was thus demzen of two with dazzling maguficence and classx propriety to attend upeo toree of two ‘ an t y men seme Kalle and the prone pal 
elements. He stood firmly upon sold earth, and moved freely and minister to truth, that more than me writes; and the e tndians of the t » but he was vas well as wise, and escaped 
through air, inhaling with native treedom the ditticult breath of the ged Vision may not see the form of the manilested God, vet w orm the dt ist « \ evolt cd was a box of bus 
high mountams, and finding support of lite beyond the clouds. He all perceive and know and venerate the present Deity, unpelled by | rs Tie I s, revenge | - olered their spiritual 
had the solidity of the Eenelish understanding tor the Dasts and = the uresistibe awe which gathers on the u d tative con one . thos a i Ve ts of that new 
mework of | mind, but the soul-like lwhtness of the German It has sometimes been ureed agamst Ce dve’s el s to distinc ee vy bv petty cle ‘ ons, and \ t wa t townof Ber 
ramewor e 
intellect pe aded it hke a spit. Of the land of his adoption Cole- . tron, that he wro but littl If Colern wre ce, Se ‘ ‘ whine o d Massuc . ‘ i eme west 
ridge has himse lt observed, that its character:stick us the craving af- wrote nothn But we do not perceive the pustice of the rer ke An ex t »to No lvewacn Was pla ‘ al one ed by Cap 
ter totality. ‘The Gottingen professors enjomed upou him a univer- | while ten volumes et solid prose and three of poetry stare us im the tans Moulton and Harna Thee afiirens. é , al all 
satilitv of mental scope, and taught him to contemp! the arts, tace, and some halt-dozen more are in manus t bs “ wi i t ‘ tthe v e. aM ‘ ! Kt t has 
united, like their own states, im Germanick confederation There is assert that Co dige was the most effective nm ot = are 1" ‘ ~ t with neariy an hutmdre ' burned 
for us a charm and a fascination im this rie h complexity of cha icter, his ave, we cknowledve that he, undeed, did little we vo! hes clay wl We ’ ab bore t away tus flay, w ‘ 
wherein varying qualities unite lke the diverse instruments in the transcendent powers, and little in comparison wit ‘ wniticent Cross s vs at ow al als ‘ on-se! 
harmonicks of Beethoven It as delehtful to contemplate the beau projects With all men, faney has the four-fold wi > ola craco \ j ‘ ‘ salt Victory K \ SIATY venth 
tiful union of these qualities, even if the qualiuies themselves be net tly, and mdustry but the sho paced feet of an emmet; but Cok veoure ve H vd boon a mos \ the | thirty 
of the first magnitude Such dehght Richter found in the study of ridge was retarded by pec ular tranties. this s 1 d been wrong st vyeurs, tw iA 0 1 tun at Norra yack 
Herder. and such we te lm regarding Colerndve. Ht, indeed, he was u ts corporeal habitation, and it ms mountul to re leet yom A chet ot of that sas ! paper 
no poet, as he wo mnuself sometimes protest, measuring his owr of our al tv to pertorm mtcilectual lulu vy. even t WN hile , ‘ va ti al we It is quart 
pretensions by the Homertck and Sh kspea 1 standard—he was ourselves of our duties, depends ” Our | . co \ ve i ee i y of Pathe 
something still better, namely, a roem, an Indico-Greeian Epopee, Luther excelled Melancthon and Erasinus wi lithe save personal Kalle, « atice , | \ ve sand o 
fashioned by some divinest and pure st architect; how else, or by courage and bodily streneth = ‘ . ais ’ haa t \ i ‘ mal « 
what analvtick skill should I express the nature of this harmonious Phe powers of Colendee may be better estimated by the 4 wie ins \ ’ <s . of this ar 
soul, in which, as in a poem, all was reconciled and fused; im which which he had on those around him. He fairly created Haclitt, Ne tile. |] \ | ne ‘ vibt db 
thie good, the be sutitul and the true were bi aed and mdivisihle’ sen Colend leraud and Irvin We often sce m th Aor 0 cs TT i = Ww t 1 * testimony 
To a character so extraor he ordinary rules of pod nen endued with noble imiteidlects w hare not developed, aml ol . ’ ‘ Ik ‘ ved tire oo mans 
ment could be apphed. Al all the changing penods who, for want of some one or something to lead them up, die my t was suspected of b na dls Koelish 
ot lis own hfe, and by tt ries, it was the fate of — blind aspiration, hke the wingless swan om the camot Sorrates” So ble f ! ‘ ‘ t. Wlw Was wmoolated at the 
this great spirit to be m it was from this cause would Hazlitt have died, but for his meeting with Colerdon Vhese i of his devotn \ rot letters and prety t 
that he was no star, whether of the fir seco or any other mas- men surrounded him like the followers of a (i h losopher. and oma of blood 
nitude. but a whole cluster and fasciculus of stars, out which it 4 the truths Of mmspiration penetrate ! coeply o the thost Lint s Were d and cal try sé } » vet thes 
for every one to ¢ nposc it ple sure a const ition shaped afte souls, borne On the musick of that t i Voice W i charmed Are ‘ \ niy w 
his own pre-conception Monodynamick m mon otasu . like t ' ' 
are rarely misapprenend d; men of multitudmous powers almost La . yee : . dian er Aree " ‘ partizar 
alwavs 1 past , ( Lovew l «, Ma «ett 
TT . ‘ . P "Ty - it “ . 
Phe history of genius upon earth im its appearance, its reception, i = - ntti on. mm pan Indian track 
and its departure, may be likened to ¢ course Ol tie sun mi ti «Mt that s v ‘ ‘ \ or if who were wat! 
} ' ‘ 
i I \ sw 
heavens. Its rise is seen and hailed by the tew curtous and active _ fron f Now-} 4 e india 
spirits who may happen to be out, and they deseribe the splendours Tn etudyar says Grove aece nofirst wh ' ‘ \ tw ' nul a ven ' ! ul sy 
of the “ glorious birth” to careless and incredulous idlers When at is produced, wn the mtended to produce liwe look 4), kets “ . y-ehnea tor the . dati f the: pr 
; | , , oo ' i 
length the living orb ts fully msen upon t world, moves on in|) OMy at the p ons of a poet and fe t to study A su t ape { ab | fell a v prey to I 
tranguil majesty and shines down in glorious effluence, s ding its |; #¢{/. his character, and his circumata » We fal 7's Ce Soin thus t i l ins we feoounrnad ly wound a fir 
beams ove ll the land, and ehe and d sine alle n alory, sm witeh forgets the Creator t . tio ' ‘ er i ‘ : P — oven < these Jodians were of 
‘ —e A aed mamdenue t . . 
then, mdeed, we forret the cause m the effect, and deem that n ot Chresia » the Wied and Vv - . ” w . \ i ol | ‘ Th ‘ viiers had 1 
tural which we should 2s providential. It is only when th 1 c ; 
. Lake som . i 
brilliant lumemar shout to set and éhat light ws leavin for eve ; ; * . | ol w il | n k and the 
that we begm to acht mvledee its existences Vet rath tore - W fie ws ihe f t t ane i 
4 th ‘ 
ther to talk ot the power of that noon oi vlory, and to gaze on the Tom mist ¥ temkinath “ 4 othered mati lareer n ‘ tiv i for sealps 
oe " r ’ 
turaultuous splendours of the declining day Thos, Colendee was ‘ wi d previously been mt tert « nine ot the Tne 
; When we dit coup shat we know of Co dove, we . | , 
welcomed at = first Vv. bv the few ‘ persons who were C \ s i h t ! 1 Villace 
vileco t i stab t t sti the t 
abro t wate tieisim, hia judged, v the cs ! ' ‘ 
. o Ch sibel” os assuredly the firs wt of t ! ' —_ : 
tation o cw ca t about tt s } omenon i - . ‘ t 
t Cireat clamour has b iad to i jar mconsistency : 
hug «4 clea But he ros ind a ed s ‘ runt ‘ ‘ wl t y tae t ! ch tre thw 
t TLIO R l nount of t ia i i t « ° rose 
In silence ec was no a i ‘ ‘ vi uilrile ot the ‘ . \ “ yal . { = 
cas d t the wees | vis not ce ate \ sunes UP 
nations Hy ‘ us mind wes ravir fe its aS OVEeT ; to « j ’ this success 
{ is ¢ ‘ ‘ a wi wre a 
every re ) i] ‘ wrt. s . is OVE tle { | ik ‘ ‘ not ta 
wi sith 
gardens ovtry ik ¢ Toscs more swe ‘ s more : = j her ‘ { yf 
Self-cont i 
t pu ! t nig ¢ depths Of pulio-o0 ¥. and i “ = « 4} boserx cmd ome 
, , t t 
gleaming along its remotest atid most tortuous Ways, tii oid preyu ir ‘ { «ew « " ‘ M | ft A ‘ int 
i . ve , . 
dices and monstrous crrours were ro ad by the " i d : niv of | " i w olds 
i . Let no reproaches fall on the departed. Not w a ) \ . . : 
shnekine trom the host cht; ma word, while ut! no and wn t clo Vol 
e in, nor what thev have sullered, but what they have © 5 What the 
no one without marks of tts ‘ en, even then, t ose ‘ ( j ' iwitht © as 
: \ ccomp 1, Ougiit to o mt survivors By the sages 
not © ol raise 1 anthem ot tituc und it declmed al : ! : 
ve recogmze the species ; by the excellencies, the mdividual De 
the arch of tune. as uh ascended, m awtul s But it sank " Oy 1 , 5 72%. « . lecov Ind 
7 fects we have all m common: virtues belons to cach severally 
not so The stiulness of evening was s led by an emp s vor \ “ 1. thew t lett th packs and scour 
I ere now arose from a!l England one universal burst of won woods { ‘ ‘ foia ‘ e called La 
‘ : : > : "aon gas 
der, OF shout of joy, one roar of triumph when it was told to the ORIGINAL BIOGRAT Hite AL NOT ICES. mi ; nti stute of Mame. tof ! the toe, but 
country, * Colerx is dvir * the land was breathless with sus ons j i - d the | co. and vuntine th 
pense, and t | look of that spirit of lig't was on a grateful SKETCHES OF AMERICAN HISTORY. rhe 1 the nuraber Lovewell’s wer i ny theme lve 
world. He, indeed. had not cared for any of the neglects and scoffs n arnbush. fired on his fore vhen he was not aware of their pos 
ot tortune lle had done hus duty ; he had pe formed the hag be BY SAMUEL LL. RNAP? tion or} rT kil i Captain Lovewell and seve 1 of cnen 
hest of his Creator, and the task was to ttself its own pleasure Hk The tights waxed wa md seve ! | Enolosh retreated 
rejoiced as a giant to run his nted course, and when that pe FATHER RALLE, CAPTAIN LOVEWELL, CHAPLAIN FR ut ENAN toa pomt of land ext ling mto on wii they secured 
} ‘ 4 t ‘ ND PAUGER®, Te cl ' 
nod anved, “which ts no less id of the vulgar than the trans BANSERLAIN, A Paves ae INENAN CHEE hy ft tre ss t ck of the penmsula, and t naintain 
port of the philosopher,” Samuel Taylor Coleridge sut to Tue naquis, a fierce and warhke tribe of Indians, or, perhaps, themselves until the event des came on and the moon arose 
} } ¢ 7 , nhl , . . . ‘ . 
death with the guity of a clinstian philosopher 1 name tor several tribes of eastern Indians, were situated between "They then collected their forces, for the Indians bed retreated, and 
Coleridge will probably be for a season one of the most popular | the colomes of two European nations—the French and the Ee: leit them “alone im ther glory Pie chuplain was smong tl 
men of the time; for a season, we say, for there 1s little fear that |The hunting-grounds of these aborigines stretched along through wounded, and was left on the field As he saw hos frends de part, 





he will sutler long from popular clamour, The lovers of wisdom parts of New-Hampshire and the territory which is now the state of | hy requested them to load his gun, in order to have another shot 
ese Indians were extremely incensed with the English if the Indians returned, and by this provoke them to put him out of 





will explore his depths, and the vulgar will hear of h:m through them. ‘Maine 17 
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misery at once 
did come back in the night, and put an end to the chaplain’s exist- 
ence after he had shot one of their number. One of the wounded 
men was thrown by his companions into a boat on the pond, 
thinking that his body would fall into the hands of some hunter, 
who might give it christian burial; but fate had decreed that he 
should be saved; he floated down the pond, recovered his stre ngth, 
and came into the settlements almost as soon as those who had re- 
treated im health 

Tradition has cherished an anecdote, and history has since taken 
it as authentick, that while the English were on the point of land, 
and Lieutenant Chamberlain, the second m command, and now first, 
was washing his gun, grown foul by constant use, he saw on the main 
shore, Paugers, an Indian chief, performing the same act. ‘The 
heutenant and the chief were well acquainted, and knew each 
other's expertness in loading and firing thei muskets. Paugers 
spoke intelligible English, and with all the ehivalry of a knight- 
errant, proposed a trial of skill when each should be fairly ready to 
commence loading. ‘The chief was as true to his pledge as the Che- 


’ 


valier Bayard would have been. Chamberlain eried, new ! and they 


coming need loading Pauue rs Was quite as qui k us his Oppo- 
nent; but Chamberlain used an old Queen Ann's arm, whieh had 
so large a vent that it required only the stnking the butt on the 
ground to prime itself; of this Paugers was not aware, and was 
shot as he was finwshing priming his pees These sons of the 
forest were not a whit behind Homer's heroes in all that forms 
gallant soldiers. ‘They were sincere friends and bitter enemies, but 
they had a wary and skilful foe to deal with im those who wanted 
their lands, and were striving to get md of them. Chamberlam 
lived many years afterward, and itis said that some of Pauger's re- 
lations followed hun for revenge to e:vilzed life, but met with an 
untimely fate from the hands of him they came to saeriice to the 
manes of the deceased chief The deseendants of Chamberlam be- 
heve the tradition in the most serious manner. Jonathan Fry, the 
chaplain, died sincerely lamented. He had just lett college, and 
entered on the study of divinity—but, as its said, being crossed in 
love, by the pride of his parents, set out on this expedition to cure a 
wounded heart. ‘This tale has been contirmed by elemiack verses, 
written by the young lady of his love, which have come down to our 
times; they narrate the events with too mueh preetsion to be mos 


understood. ‘There now stands, in the pride of age, a wide-spread 


ing and towerme elm near the door of the mansion-house, m whoiel 


planted by his own hands the dav of hos 


the prous hero was born, 
ck parture with Captain Lovewell, and wliuch he re quested his friends 
to chernsh until hos return One hundred and ten winters have 
lashed its branehes, but at stil grows, showing how much more 


lasting are the trees of the torest than the bite of than 





SPIRIT OF THE ENGLISIE ANNUALS, 
From the Enghsh Annual for 1836 
THE POINTED FINGER AND WORD OF WARNING, 


BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY 


Havine made a eandid avowal of my pred leetion for old women, 
T may appear inconsistent when | protest that T have alway made a 
jestof their superstition An old woman's sterv, particularly of ut 


had a whost im tt, was from my very bovhood recemed by me with a 


langh or with a sneer. But this is no proot that mv love tor old 
wonien is sincere \re we not all too apt to tritle with the weak 
hesses Of those most dear tous! 

"This meredulity of mine was not, however, caleulited to awaken 
in my elderly wols a reciprocity of attachment ; i there was o 
old woman im particular, who evideutly distiked my irreverent la 


and vet seemed determimned to win ime over to the tull enpovment of 


the ple sures Of her tnacination 


\nd most tnacimative was she—assigning to every old mansion 
Is speetre, to every corner-eupbo tots mul Visitant Si 
could gave the most elaborate version of all old stores > and w 
she narrated the mysterious and supernatural, she would glanes 
indignation at hin who ventured to trace er stories to the exetted 
nerves of individuals, or indeed to any other natural cause 

She lived in a hatitation most congenial to ler temps nent an) 
old Ehizabethan mansion forming three sides of a quadrangle, wuh a 
laree, lofty, shadowy hall, verv long passages, tapestred chambers, 
and surrounded by a moat fn this house | have pent some of the 
happiest days of my lite, and it was in my boyhood, during the long 
wiiter evenings of my holidays, that [first listened te, and laughed 


at, the wondertul stories of old Mrs. Sally Douee 








‘Though Sally was a verv unportant perse re at Maltby-hall, the 
reader is not to si ose that she was the lady of t aniston My 
host was Sir ¢ Maltby young baronet of three-and-twenty, 
aud mv hostess, fis beautiul bride, was m her rwroeenth vea lu 
the schoolboy davs to which | have alluded. | had been the guest 
of older persous—the father and mother of my triend Sir Charles, 
then a schoolboy Like mysel but the veneraie parr how eposed im 
peace under te tamuly pew tn the ihe rechureh, and ¢ 
Jes, mv former play te ow, berg now a daronet and a marred man, 
invariably gave me a hospitable reception 

les. Sally Douce had been housekeeper at Maltby ll fo ty 
years; and hav been Dorn ina co eon the estate, sh al 
sidered herself, and re seemed to be considered bw my trends, 
one of the family Charles used to be her greatest: pet Wintle | 
laughed outright it her most biarve MIS Harratives, Me muighed only 
in us sleeve; and when | was atlrouting the venerable storv-telle 
bv a voluntary and most unnecessary avewal of dishelel, he wo 
soothe her mto smiles, by afloeting to shudder, declar at the sam 
trae that she made him afraid to turn his head lest he should see the 





‘ 
spectre at his elbow. Stil t believe Twas rather a favourite; ata 

events, | was sure to hear her very best stories, told m her verv best 
stvle It was, rndeed, natural she would wish to make a convert of 


so vreata skeptic kas l professed to be. 


" 1 
From what was discovered afterward, the Indians 


To the reader I will confess what I never could be induced to own 
to the old lady—her stories, or rather, perhaps, her manner of telling 
them, often made a very deep impression on me ; and my incredu- 
lity, at first assumed, because I thought the world imputed cowardice 
to the credulous, was afterward persisted in, partly from a desire to 
appear consistent, but principally to irritate Mrs. Douce 

All this may seem a little unamiable ; but it must be remembered 
that | was a mere youth at the tme of which I speak; indeed, all 
that Tam about to tell, happened when [ was but three-and-twenty 

I carried my bravado so far, that, after laughing at all her ghost-sto- 
ries, | declared that to live in a haunted house, to sleep in a haunted 
chamber, nay, actually to be visited by a real authenticated ghost, 
would be to me delightful! Then did Sally Douce shake at me her 
wrinkled head, point at me her attenuated tinger, and solemnly and 
slowly say 

* Young man, young man, beware of what you say. If the dead 
ean visit the living, when I am buried in Maltby churchyard we 
shall meet again ' 

It shortly afterward seemed but too probable that I should be my- 
self the first inhabitant of that bit of consecrated ground It was 
Christmas time : I was as usual the guest of my frend Charles, and 
never Was there a merrier Chritmas circle than that formed by my- 
self and the family of my friend. His brothers and sisters were with 
him at the time, and we were all as gay as health and youth could 
make us. Lady Maltby, though already a mother, was the greatest 
child of the party ; 
hide-and-seek, hunt the -shippe r, OF puss mn the corner 

After these sportive gaimbols, old Sally's stories were heard with 


and we were none of us ashamed to romp at 


double effeet; and often did we sit at midnight in some large tapes- 
tned chamber, dark with oak, and purposely left im gloom, while 
her clear and solemn voice riveted the attention of the party. When 
she paused, there was always silence for a minute, and then, I am 
ashamed to say, the spell was generally broken by my most irreve- 
rent titter. "Then did the old lady look round upen me, the head 
was again shaken, the finger again pointed, and the words of warn- 
ing were avain repeated! 

It was during this visit that | was seized with a most 
fever. For many weeks did | le almost unconscious of what passed 
around me. Nothing could exeeed the kindness of my trend and 


hus fury ; and had Mrs. Sally Douce been my mother, she could 


dange rous 


not have been more devotedly attentive I called her my ghostly 
comforter; and one day, half in earnest, half in yest, | said, that after 


all it seemed probable she would receiwe a post mortem visit: trom 


me, mstead of her fultilling her oft-re ju ited promise She shook 
her head, pomted her finger ; and if she did not audibly add the usual 
words of warning, I saw that it was only from a consideration of 
my weak state 

When I was restored to health, this same warning became quite 
a jest m the family ; and though [had a seeret awkward recollection 
of having felt chilled when her tinger was pouted at me as I lay on 


mv bed of sickness, still | strove to drown the recollection, and 


when it would not pass away, T langhed more loudly than betore, 
and afleeted even greater unconeern 

When | lett Maltby-hall | was about to travel for some months 
on the continent | took leave of all my kind companions, who 
were assembled on the steps to bid me adieu \fter entermg the 
| 


icurtesying at the 


carriage, | called to Mrs. Sally Douee, who stooc g 
hat [hoped to encounter a real German gob- 
lin ere Tsaw her again She looked vexed; and with a malicious 





topol the thulit, sayvu 


smile, whieh | never saw upon her face betore, she shook her head, 


pointed her tinge ro and, as the carriage drove off, | heard the warn- 
ing words mingled with the laughter of mv trends 
) ' 


llow wrong it is to yest with serous objects Who shall sav. 


hie 


that m the stil hour of myht, the disembodied spirit may not walk 


w earth, and, in the semblance of its mortal form, bend over the 


couch of those dear to it when meased intts mortal tenement! | 


sav not that it is so; but, oh! let no one say it cannot be so I 
that have been the first to laugh, to boast of meredulity, | here de- 
clare that “there are more things mn heaven and earth than are 
dreamt of in your philosophy 

For more than a vear | rambled on the contment; and so rapid 
and uneertam were tiv movements, that, after the tirst two months, 
I recenved no conmmunieations trom inv Maliby trends I returned 
by the Riune, visiting all those places most celebrated i 
dary 
called imto the bud and bloom; and | returned to E and tully 


alitied to be a boon companion of Mrs. Sally Douce oO becom 


isles of Grerniany Hlerve the latent seeds of superstition were 


\s soon as mv arrival was announced, | received the kindest 
ter trom Ser les Malthy, requesting me mmediately to pay the 
* My brot ' 

\iv brothers and st s 


ire now with me. and wall be ce ved to see theur old plavtellow 








Pray be the t silly, nav, almost mmbecile, nm acknowledygime the 


effect which this announcement of a very old housekeeper’s demise 
vad upen mv nerves and spirits I could think of nothing else | 


could dream of nothing els he warning seemed for ever rin 


in mvears, while TP saw the finger ported, ind the old lead s ct 


I dreaded gomy to Maltby-hall 


missing the old lady, as that Lantierpated not missing he It 


It was not so much that | ‘ 


that. thouwerl mivisible o others, for me she might *revis 


noses of the moon, Taking night Dideots 





It was, however, impossible | should avow these feel s. and 
make them a ea 
irv, | accepted i, sing no allusion mo mw le 
s Douee: and on the appomted dav (it was a v in’ Novernbye 


\M 
lal ted at the door of Malthy-hall My trend rushed out to re 


tieed my abstraction, and ssed the caus ndeed they have since 


eontessed as trait i. mil a Thier Llatne 


It was time to prepare for dinner when | arrived ; as i Was get- 


ul escorted me to mv room, 





ting dark, my tri 


. 1 Lasse ‘ 
the table, bade me make haste, and lett me to j 
was the same room | hed oceupred at Maltby when last there, d u 
my serious tiadisposition—the sare ed, the same furniture, ail 
arraneed in the same wav. ‘There stood the sofa on which poor Mrs 
Sally tur many a might reposed whilt | needed her attendance ; and 


by the fire I beheld, to the best of my belief, the very same tea-kettle 
with which she used to make my midnight tea. I would have given 
the world to have occupied any other room in the mansion, any other 
but that, and the one formerly tenanted by the old lady herself. But 
what was I todo’ Expose myself by an avowal of my superstitious 
dread—I who had so often laughed at the fears of others! It was 
not to be thought of. I hastily changed my dress and descended to 
the drawing-room. Dinner was soon announced, and with Lady 
Maltby on my arm I crossed the spacious hall, while the rest of the 
family followed us to the dining-room. ‘The hall was dimly lighted, 
and at its extremity we had to go through a passage in which was 
the housekeeper’s room—that room which had formerly been the 
abiding-place of Mrs. Sally Douce. As we passed I involuntarily 
started back—I had glanced toward the dark passage, and there— 
could it be faney—lI had seen, far off, indeed, and dim, and shadowy, 
the form of the old housekeeper herself! My companions eagerly 
asked me why I paused ; but having glanced that way a second time 
and seen nothing, | attributed my hesitation to the slipperiness of 
the marble pavement, and proceeded to the diming-room. Never 
did I pass so dull an evenimg in that mansion, yet never did I feel 
less inclination to retire for the mght. But everybody betrayed their 
consciousness of my want of agreeableness, by remarking how fa- 
tigued I seemed to be after my journey; and as they one by one 
took their candles and withdrew to their bed-rooms, | was at length 
obliged to light my own, and prepare for departure. Lady Maltby, 
ere she left the drawing-room, expressed a hospitable wish that I 
should be comiortable 

* You have got.” said she, * the same chamber you cecupied du- 
ring your long illness; you will, | hope, find all your old comforts 
about you—but——”" 

She did not finish the sentence; she sighed, looked down, and 
left the room; and |, feeling sure that we were both thinking of the 
defunet, felt my cheeks glow, and my heart palpitate 

To bed I went; and leaving a large wood tire burning on the 
hearth, after a verv considerable, and tar from comfortable pe riod, I 
fell sound asleep. How long I slept I know not; but I started from 
a dream of the dead, fully convinced that I had heard a noise in my 
room. | lay trembling awake for a few seconds, and all around me 
being quiet as the grave, I at length ventured to draw aside the cur- 
The large wood fire had dwindled down to a 
few thekering embers, just enough to make every part of the room 
Far off in the 


corner, most dim and remote, stood the sofa, as it used to stand ; 


tain and peep forth 
visible to me, without any part bemg distinctly so 


and there (did my eves deceive me!) lav the form of Mrs. Sally, as 
Was ita 
shawl, a cloak, a garment of any kind left accidentally there, and 
did my fears fashion it mto the semblance of a human form! It 


might be so I would ascertain—certamty could hardly be more hor- 


she used to he m the by-gone davs of my typhus-feve yr? 


I raised my head, sat up tm omy bed; still it was 
no cloak—no garment ; it was the house} 


nble than doubt 
1 shawl seoper—nothing 
1 know not what possessed me; there was 


called the dead by the same 


bot the housekec per : 
desperation in the ettort ; Lealled her! 
name, in the same voice with which, in the days of ny ulness, | used 
to summon the living ! There was a pause, and then—oh! how shall 
! paint my feelings! the form slowly arose, and in a moment more 
the eves of Mistress Sally Douce were tixed ipon me ' She shook 
herwrinkled head ; she ported herskinny tinger, and though | heard no 
sound, | knew by the motion of her colourless | ps that sie was ex- 
ulting in the fultilment of her warning words. | moved not: I spoke 
not; the perspiration streamed from my brow, and there we sat gaz- 


searcelv more alive than herself 





ing on one another, 

\t le noth she moved WW th morse less ste p she Crosse d the « ham- 
ber, and waving her hand, began to prepare, as of old, one of those 
matient If a snpernatural visitant 


be awful in repose, how much more awful is it when in motion! the 


the sses so palatable to a leverish 





step so notseless, the gown without a ru and when preparing my 
unearthly drink, the tea-spoon came in coutact with the srisinblew weithes 
out a sound, At length she seemed to have mingled the rredients 
in ther due proportions, and notsclessly avam she moved toward the 
fire; she raised the tea-kettle from the embers, and having poured 
some water into the glass she held, she silently approached the bed 


Sull | moved not; | called not for assistance ; and when she extend- 








ed toward me the draught she had prepared, I telt it would be use- 
ess to reject it | ough mixed by no liv i 1, Tho 1 bearn hd 
inevitable torpor to the vitals of the drinker, still | knew that I was 
doomed to drink Oh, how T dreaded the icv coldness of that fatal 
potion! “Phe pale hand was still extended, and with rash iapetuosity 
I put the tumbler to mv s. OO}, he wrt ’ y hot; hotter 
than the fla ws Ol a prac i wll b m ss, Was ih superna. 
tur ott ts vro ’ ) With one lk i}? | 

ymomv bed to ‘ of the apart i amd rod ywith 
parm and ) Llivex dont loor, In ar stant whole 
famtly of the Maltbvs rushed mto my eha ra muy ywith a 
wed ss wach could o De eg ! the heartiness of the 
i wt rhost of Mistress Say Do 

I\ vs raw mwed a second t i? t yt T Viieh sae 
Nas k ’ o t aul ’ I ara sti ’ nost 

i foo ‘ M V fam Is ve the very st per 
<0 it vorid to vindicate t r conduct 

LEPPERARY NOTICES OF THE WEER, 
CURRENT LITERATURE, 

\ NEW era Was olueed m the method of reading history by 
the appx cot M.Nu s * History of R His masterly 
essay ‘ { 0 ( ere s 4 st 5 4 R iit i 

s ‘ mw ot ‘ us vot tye i 

mus |e of Livy. os © 4 ‘ Os 
s ens of clos ‘ ) a “A ‘ rav ot 
es While ea ee sows t ‘ st v to which he 

‘ vo ! list t © cots ‘ ™t . d n giving 

worl esults tO Wile ve so versive of 
ece lo ys, and so s ectiveu ore ’ ty ‘ 
R to iis Ww ’ iad 4 ot t t \ }** ol ‘ 

‘ city Previous to Nu s * History of Rome we 

How at us Roman History beige littl more than a transcript from 


Polvbius and Livy, until he reaches the first t uvirate, when, mn 


thon of motives, his ana iracter, and his 





securate perception and description of events, « not be too highly 





applauded) and the meagre, though beautifully written abridgment of 
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Goldsmith, which is more a school-book or an historical essay, and 
only gives a Parthian glance at the manner in which “the steady 
Roman won the world.” The table-talk of this eminent scholar 
and philosopher has been collected by Dr. Lieber, under the title of 
** Reminiscences of an intercourse with M. Niebuhr the historian,” 


and details fragments of the conversations and opinions of the 
learned Prussian, much after the manner in which the mind of 
Coleridge has been recently preserved to succeeding generations 
It is m some instances an Important addition to the psychological 
relicks of the eminent scholars and sages of the nineteenth century, 


and does honour to the amialulitv of the ammable editor. An inter- 


esting introduction, from the pen of Dr. Lieber, is prefixed by way 


of preface, and the volume, although the last of the Ana in point of 
date, will easily vindicate its rank with any of that gossiping series 
It is from the press of Carey, Lea and Blanchard, of Philadelphia 

The same publishers have also reprinted a metaphysical disser- 
tation on poetry, from the pen ofa fair English lady, entitled » The 
Poetry of Life.” by Sarah Stickney. The nature, object, and asso- 
racteristicks of poe trv are treated of m an elaborate 
} 


vearhnes 


ciations and ct 





style, and the subject is thoroughly analyzed in all and 


Its 


ramifications. The feelings out of which poetry arises, and which 


it is calculated to inspire, are defined with a degree of preetsion that 
of intellectual anatomy, while the 


stvle and language are m the highest degree attractive—the 


does honour to the author's power 
manner 


are combined, subliumated and puri- 


in which the elements of poetry 
fied, are described in a strain which contains in itself the essence of 
poetry, and is instinct with the true philosophy of life. The poetry 
flowers, of trees, of eve ning, Of the moon, ol painting, sound, 


bible, 


ot 


language, love, gnef, woman, the and religion, and the 


ditlerent accessories and parts, of which each is composed, such as 
impression, imagination, power, and taste, are admirably exemplified 
in these beautiful volumes, which are in themselves an exquisite 
commentary on every beautiful and retined emanation of the heart 
The proceedings of the American Institute in the interest of agri- 
culture , commerce, manufactures, and the arts, are now in the course 
of publication, uw der the supermtendence of a committee of mem- 
ation 


assox Other countnes pessess them volummous 


disc overies m 


bers of the 


series of philosophical transactions, in which the 


arts and sciences, and everything conducive to the contort, hay pl 


ness and well-being of society are recorded ; bv which the progress 


made in the arts of civilization can be ascertained with preeision ; 
from which comparative details of statisticks of all kinds can be pre- 
pared; and mechameal knowledge extended over the country in 


which it originates It has long been a publhre k re proach that some- 


thing of the kind did not exist here, and we are glad to perceive that 


the opprobrium has been so well removed by the * Journal of the 


of which the two first numbers are now before 


American Instrute.” 


The state of New-York now possesses a periodical devoted 


us 
exclusively to the general and combined interests of agneulture, com 


merce, manutactures, and the arts, and from the ability manifested 
taste of its conductors, there can be no 


Croorge r Hopk ns and Son, 


in these numbers, and the 


doubt of tts success and popularity 





of Nassau-street, are the printers and publishers, and they have exe 
cuted their task in a manner which reflects the highest credit upon 
them—the arrangement of the matter is adnurable, and the paper 


and typography of the first excellence 


The career of the late Dr. Doyle, as a pious prelate, eminent 
controversialist and a true patriot, cannot have es« apne d the notice of 
our readers ; and we are ple ased to have an authentick narrative of 
An octodecimeo edition of lips 


Dovle, 


aving of this prelate’s 


his zealous labours in a popular lorm 


biography is now before us, published by Mr of Liberty- 


street, and is embellished 


bust 


witha handsome engr 





by Turnerelli. While we aceord our meed of praise to the 





dector’s untirmy efforts for the amelioration of the temporal eondi- 
tion of hus fleck, and his able and honest vindication of the tenets ol 
his church, still we cannot agree with his biovrapher that he was 
**the first man of modern times.” 

Mr. John Poole, the author of the amusing comedy of “Paul 
Prv.” which is in itself a celebrity, has collected together and pub- 
hshed his miscellaneous magazine rs, sketches, and essavs. 








which have from the vears 1825 to », appeared im the various 
London periodic ils. not a few of the best of which have shone in our 
columns, and those of other American journals; and Carey, Lea 
and Blanchard have reprinted them here A good thing is none the 
worse for a re-perusal, and the piquant tableotoontents at the front 
of these two neat-looking vol s cannot fail to exeite pleasurable 
recollections of manv a hearty laugh 


} t+ 


rv, or alphabet of floral emblems, has been 


A little floral vocabula 


reprinted by Ash, of Philadelphia, fram the London edition, under 





the title of the * Language of Flowers.” Those sighing swains, and 
passionate lovers, who find the language of ordinary intercourse too 
faint and weak to convey the expression of Uiew ardent emotions, 





will do well to Thané themselves acquainted with the rudiments ot 
the small-talk of towers In order to atlord as much assistance as 
possible to those who aspire to the possession of “le gent | don 


d@amoureux merci.” Mr. Ash has added the emblems of American 
flowers, by which thus little manual is as pertect as it can be ren- 
What with * 
dating the literature of the 
think 

te Visit 


roses”"—had come te vi 


Passion Flows > a ad the othe r works eluci- 
} 


warden, 


dered 


1 
one would almost be d sposed to 





that Flora herseli—-wreathed in a shower of 


shadow Ing 
us 

The American Almanack for 1836, published by Charles Bowen, 
of Boston, is, as its title purports it to be, a repository of useful 
! nature. <A ot 


knowledge of a varied and Interesting infor- 
mation respecting our political, religious, and scientifick institutions 


mass 


is presented in a condensed and tangible form; and, as a compen- 





iwn of reference on such its, 1t 1s invaluab 
diwn of referer n such points, it is inval 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Ballad from the city of Washin 
we can find room, it shall appear— 
ington are filed for insertion.— Th 
Opinion, good as to the essence of y™ 

their form 7 


G..” To Beauty, dy H.; 


cently finished as to 


by “ E 


A short Homily on Luxuries, are respectfully d 


Sigma well most probably pear 








gfon is very pretty and plaintive I 
e Ind an Wite and Mount Wash- 


ef. m 








our 






¢ lines to A hawk soarin 
wiry which they cont 
hetter.~-A 


wn, not auth 


an ce sly rose, 


he writer 
Contessions ot a Se wv; and 
! Fl i- letter of 


the ahove 


m te 





in our next 


1 > al f 








noticed communications we have two terrifick stacks of manus ripts bet 
us, amounting m all—tlet us see—thirty-one—two—thre to thirty-three 
long. prosy, dull. flat, stale avd unprofitable rs ce = re < 
et quibusdam alus. These have cost us in we tue lars 

halt, and are all reverted! he authors have requested us not te + ‘ 
them W's should disregza ther wishes, however, if we were im gees 
sion of ther real nan ue weald t publish f 
length We know of ore dishonourahle and f toms t 
put us to such an expense for such ineffable and lamen ¢ tras It we 
spoke on wudad won, we should, at once pronounce one and each of 
these authors—hAecaren bless the mark ' honest persons 
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Phere is no question that menta 


austing of any species of exertion, 


d eves, hollow cheeks, and bald 


tronts, are more tre que ntly noticed in scholars and literarv men than 
among any other class of the community It is a common com 
plaint that the labours of writers are less liberally remunerated thar 
anv other species of industry, and that in this country their effusions 
receive a compensation by no means commensurate to ther worth, 
and altogether madequate compared with the golden prospects 
which are opened to them m Europe We beg leave to enter our 
protest against each Of these statements In the first piace, an a 

complished scholar ts sure, in any country, to be prope rly appreeimted, 
f hus talents be not neutralized by the irre cularity of s iy viour 

and, we beheve, that few mstances can be adduced of the neule oft 


mental accomplishments, where 











the 


brillaney of talent has not beer 














clouded, and counts rbalanced by disgrace ful dissipation, and that 
course of conduct which shocks the admurers of cenimes, al sakes 
them rather avoid tts possessor as an erratick star, whose eccs ck 
track ts regulated by no tixed pring ple . and whose b nev, Ww ‘ 
it dazzles, is a hyht that leads astray. The majority of those who 
complain of the neglect of the world, have first disgusted and offended 
that world) In ths community, endowments of every ku ‘ 
estimated according to their legitumate currency, dno one has 
anv reason to sul from the neglect or contempt of socrety, CNN 
he has previously renee red homself obnoxious to its censure by eor 
tenmung its regulations, and braving and defving tts good opine 
We have, in the course of our editorial career, heard many complamts 
of talents unappres ated, but we mvariably found that they vl beer 
misdirected ; that he who upbranted the want of rhnent of ‘ 
world, had m tact mistaken his own vocation, and that the measures 
of feet and syllables had better have directed his atte on to ‘ 
correct adjudication of vards and ells There os other class of 
murnurers, who co rast the romuneration of rary talw ore 
with that which writers receive m England, and bes sed irs are 
nven here where guimeas are received there, t k that the Lon 
don standard should be adopted by us, and that a penodical wr 
hundreds of subseribers should be taxed in the same proportio . 
those with thousands Phe best price is panton t Other site 
the water, ois tru tat must be remembered tt 

best articles; that no common-place stuff will be reeceiwed 

that where fifty compositions are offered, not more tha om . a 
cepted. That nm London and Paris, talent is a mere « 1 the 
literary market; that a w multitude of scnbes, t avery few ‘ 
suecesstul, and that this success is only cConmninatnes \ ‘ 

rate talent. While we hear of the great reward given for « oun 
ful efforts, and of the honours rendered to the s+ = 
nodical lteratur we hear hot w ol the unde “ ' 
schoois Of authorsiup who ¢ not attain a ce ‘ ha , % 

and who fill up the rank and fle of the Grub-street s P " | 
is very well to quote the large sums given tor the tlrnss t < 
which the Annuals ! other milded butterthes of lterature ce 
posed, but it must be remembered that this gol vest Is oO 
reaped once a vear and that when a century of | esis od, the 
Procrustean editors take care to decimate the writer's ¢ = t 
remorselessly. Wherever literature 1s cultivated, there its professors 
“ be sure to receive an exceeding good reward ; and, looking to the 
population of New-York, we know of no city where lie v etl 

ire so remunerated, and where anv writer, with anv tens «to 
popularity, is so sure of an adeqt compensation, always remem 
bering that the pay mi st be in proportion tot cre or J t 
if the European standard of payment be exacted, its amount must 
reg ilated by the ratro of the demand It Vv ’ o d that of 
the Amenean student receives dol where the | ‘ vets 
neas, the rule of proportion will be m stmet accordance with the 
merits Ol the case 

r for the bind —The great dutv annexed by our benevolent 

(Creator, as the condition of tl enjoyment of our happiness and 





prosperity, Is a Compassionate ler 
eident to mortality, and an active 
ings of others, from which we ¢ 
mercy are attributes of the 
worthy of his love, when we endeé 


permit, to unitate lus periections 


ling for the ills and wosenes im 


disposition to alleviate the sutler- 
Pity 


are happily exempted and 


divinity, and we then show ourselves 


avour, as far as human frailty will 


It is not by a cold assent, ora 


mere approval of the benevolent schemes of active philanthropists 
that we can discharge our duty toward our neighbour, or show our- 
selves the followers of him who went about doing good, comforting 


the distressed, relieving human necessities in the hour of their most 








dreadful need, healing al! manner of disease, giving sight to the 
blind, and clearmg the more fatal blindness of the soul 
no human aflhetion so oppressive as the deprivation of si 
no helplessness can be compared with the infirmity ef those who 
are dependant upon the succour of others for guidance of then 
steps, and for assistance ithe pertormance of the commonest exer- 
tions by which life is supported Those only who have felt a par 
tral less of visio ‘ leg tely comprehend the nature of this 
attic tic im ¢ 1 SV nip e suthicre vw 1 the Ciplessness of 
those to whose eves « lace of nature ts an ote red | we, and whe 
ire shut out trom the sata) pleasures worded ty the iv and 
chee y aspect of s the crowded city and the open field 
Human benevolence ss to the rehef of these unhappy 
objects ot ! ins ‘ ‘ > i | cases Of this nature u“ 
sensitulities of o ‘ eco trvwomen have been enlisted m thei 
behalf The tair tor the ‘ st vear, was principally indebted to 
he co-operation of the hes of New \ K ated its Vicinity for the 
success Which attemleoad that appeal; al there s no doubt that a 
basle Gates result w « the consequence of the fair to be 
held at Niblo’s Garden o © twenty wentv-ninth and thar 
tioth inst The co 7 ve made s 4 V notification of 
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Comprehensive Atlas The American Institute at their late fair 
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awarded ad ploma to Freeman jor Dradtord’s beau- 


tilul and valuable * Comprehensive Atlas 
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THE ROSE OF ALLANDALE., 


THE POETRY BY CHARLES JEFFERYS—THE MUSICK COMPOSED BY 
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Rose of Al-lan-dale, 
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mi 
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2d—W here'er I wander'd oust 4 west, 
Though fate began to ‘Tr, 
solace still was s 








wan-der'd 
‘ort 


was the Rose of Al- on -aate, 





When tempests lash'd our gallant bark, 
And rent her shiv'ring sail, 

One maiden form withstood the storm, | Ss 
‘Twas the Kose of Allandale, &c. 
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ciear.No breath came 


was fair, 
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{| 3d—And when my fever'’d 
On Afric's burning « 





And tales of distant 
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he whisper’d hopes of happiness, 






weer s Rose of Al- lan - 


there Was the 





- ao 
amare wee 


My life had been a w ilderness, 
Unblest by fe ers gale, 

Had fate not link’d my lot to hers, 
The Kose of Allandale, &c. 





lips were parch'd 
and, 


land; 








VARIETIES, 


HILLHOUSE AND BRYANT BY FITZ-GREENE HALLECK 


Hitiuouse, whose musick like los themes 


Lifts earth to heaven— whose poet dreauis 
Are pure and holy as the lyin 
Echoed trom harps of seraphim, 


By bards that drank at Zion's tountamns 
When glory, tid hope were hers, 

And beautifal uj 
The teet of an 


pence, ¢ 
von hee mountains 


el messengers 


Bryant, whose songs are thoughts that bless 
The heart, its teachers, and its joy, 

As mothers blend with their caress 

Lessous of truth and gentleness 
And virtue for the listening bey 

Spring's loveher flowers torimany a day 

Hlave blossem’d on his wandering Way 

Beings of beauty and decay, 


They slumber in their autumn tomb ; 

But those that graced his own * Green River,” 
And wreathed the lattice ot his home, 

tal doom, 


Charmed by his song trom mor 


Bloom on, and will bloom on tor ever 


Factuity oF composrrton.—Gibbon says of his famous history of 
the * Decline and Fall” —1 will add two facts which have seldom oc 
curred in the composition of six, or at least of five quartos.  Afy first 
rough manuseript, without any intermediate copy has been sent to the 
press. Second —Nota sheet has been seen by any human eyes ex 
cepting those of the printer, the faults and merits are 


exclusively my own 


author and the 


Madame de Stael has remarked upon 
the words “no more,” that, both in sound and sense, they are more des- 
eriptive of melancholy meanmeg than any other in our language. If not 
before these, at least second in the scale, may be placed the single word 
se and next to this * never.”’ 


MELANCHOLY EXPRESSION 


alone,” 
Tue wittow.—The first weeping willow grown in England, was 
planted in Pope’s garden at Twickenham, on the Thames, and is said 
to have been sent to him as a present trom Turkey, by his tnend the 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague 

Vatur or Tote —It is known of Emesti, the German editor of the 
best edition of Cicero, that when a person extended a visit to him over 
ion minutes, he would nse, point to a large clock, and say, * you have 


been here ten minutes.” 











Arts or peceit.—It is wonderful to what perfection the arts of de 
ceit are brought by the felons of Europe, and perhaps of our own coun 
try. ‘They make themselves sick and well. They can cause their 
yeads to swell to an er ormous size without pain, and every trace otf 
the disorder can be removed by the following day. They earry files, 


oxes, Watehsprings, ete. with them, so as to elude all search, and with 


these and other as simple instruments, they can pene trate through the 





thickest walls and divest themselves of the heaviest manacles. Vi 


docq, a native of Arras in France, attained | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
} 
} 
whose recent memoirs have 1 
almost imeredible accounts of these 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
} 
! 


others, has a curious story of a gang of convicts o1 


such a celebrity, furnishes seune 


domes, and, among 


the way trom one prison to another loaded with fette rs, Who, to the con 


sternation of their overseers, m a lonely part of the rood shook off ther 
chams simultaneously at a given signal and rose im mutiny. He gave 
tumseif a hich fever, when his plans required it, by swallowing tobac 


BeAUTIFUL SIMILE Byron thus compares the decline of day to the 
dying dolphin 

“ Parting day 
whom each pang 


Dies like the dolphin, imbues 


With a new colour, as it 
The last still loveliest, till 


gasps away | 


‘tus gone—and all is gray 


Lambert, the famous geometrician, possessed such | 
his mind trom what was passing around him, 
his most luminous papers on mathematicks and 


noisy, and bustling cot 


ABSTRACTION 
A power ot 
that he wrote many of 
opticks in the corner of a thickly-frequented, 


fee-house 


abstracting 


A Lucky wiss —The seconds in a late « 


charee had nearly been hit by their principals, on reloading and deli 
them their weapons, observed, “ Perhaps it will be as well for 
at each other.” 


fuel, who, on the first dis 





vering 
you, gentlemen, the next time to fire 


What wisdom there is in the father of poetry! With a| 
| know of no story ex 
as Homer 


Hower 
few omissions tt is the very book for children 
cept Robinson Crusoe, which faseimates a child so much 
It is all natural, simple, and capable of being understood by a child 


Apter 
word of sad im} port, 
I commit you 


There is something beautifully pious and tender in that 
adieu!” It means—May God guard you, to God 





Put «way.—An Alabama paper gives an account of the divorce of 
a woman from her husband, a Mr. Put. It seems she * would not 
stay Pur.” 








INGRATITUDE.— People with short memories are necessarily exposed 
to the vice of ingratitude. 


| return, t 


A countryman came to one of our hotels and 
* Pray, 
or? Stand for 


‘Why, 


TITULAR HONOURS 
his name, P.O. P. S. F. ¢ 


tters stand 


my dear sir,” asked a 
' why that's 


Protessor of 


wrote after 


what do these le 
; but what is yo 


ystander, ** 
mv title '” © Yes, sir 
Psalmody and Schoolinaster tr 


rt tle 
m Connecticut ” 





A PUNCTUAL CORRESPONDENT.—A married itleman in the East 
Indies as im the habit of receiving lenathy and affectionate epistles 
from his wife in Europe These he never opens, but carefully laws 
them by, tied up and labelled according to ther dates, in order, on his 


hat his wite should read them to him all of a lump, 


CONSIDERABLE RISKY.—Niebuhr, the historian of Rome, frequently 


md down the room, and would even tal 





shaved while walking uj 


durmg this dangerous operation 


Tue poetry oF sovunp.—There ts somet] ceedingly warm and 
tender in the Lash words ** Cushla machree”’—the pulse of my heart—1t 
is expressive of that deep toned affection which the heart alone can 
understand 


THE HIGHLAND CHIEFTAIN—A PAINTING BY STUART WATSON 


A heart more bold, a step more tre, 

Neer brushed from heather-bel!l the dew, 
And well his firm and men!y trame 

The graceful highland earh became 

Ah! simple maiden glance not thou 

On eagle eve or lotty brow, 

Mark you not ‘neath von greenwood’s screen, 
His trusty ¢ lan afar are seen, 
Wand'ring the pathway lone and still, 
The followers P their chiettain’s will 
Atar their rov 
From merry glance, 
He joys the gallant chase to lead, 
The foremost on his bounding steed— 
His the wild bliss of heat and 
To hunt the deer—til! even 
In placid beauty, calinlv throws 

A veil o'er day's pale pensive close 


, 


ng leader hies 


and soft blue eves— 








» ety 
still 


. . * - . . . 


And well the painter hath portraved 
The gallant chieftain of the p! aid 
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